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DEAR READER: 


H ow does one put into words the emotions which sear the heart and 

spirit of the Infantryman as he watches further reductions in our 
ground forces while the Soviets maintain and modernize their huge land 
army? How does the Infantryman cope with the initial disbelief, then the 
fear, anger, and finally, the frustration that sweep successively through him 
with each reduction in the number of Infantry divisions? How is he ex- 
pected to react when dedication, reason, honest expression and sacrifice of 
career do not alter this downward course? Is there any way in which he 
can, with propriety, reach the consciousness of the American people whom 
he is sworn to defend, to tell them of the danger he sees? What can he 
legitimately do to influence decisions which will provide the balanced forces 
needed for general or limited atomic or nonatomic warfare? 

The fate of the nation and everything we stand for depend upon and 
demand adequate ground forces. This is no time for Infantrymen to despair 
or to think of leaving the service. Rather, it is a time for renewed dedica- 
tion—for increased efforts to demonstrate, not so much by words as by 
example and results, that the man on the ground adjusts to any means of 
warfare and succeeds where others may fail. It is a time to demonstrate the 
inherent versatility, flexibility and mobility of the foot soldier in moving 
over land or sea and through or from the air to seize and hold land which 


is the decisive factor in any kind of war. 


THE EDITOR 


The Honest John free-flight missile, one of the pentomic Infantry 
division’s tactical atomic weapons, is prepared for firing during 


a demonstration at the United States Army Infantry School. 
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Strong Link 


Sir: 

Infantry is the most completely read- 
able magazine I have encountered, not 
only in its field, but in the entire field of 
the magazine press. The articles not only 
are competently written, but are intelli- 
gently organized. Indeed it is a strong 
link between the rapid development of 
doctrine, tactics, and weapons and the 
Infantryman “in the boondocks,” who 
has difficulty in keeping pace with these 
rapid developments. 

Please enter my subscription . . . on 
the permanent plan. If possible, I de- 
sire the subscription to begin with the 
issue of October 1957. I have the pre- 
vious 1957 issues and wish to preserve the 
continuity of my file. 

Linn F. Brown 
Capt, Infantry, USAR 
Cody, Wyoming 


Thanks for the subscription and your 
stimulating remarks. The editorial staff 
strives constantly to improve the useful- 
ness and quality of your magazine. Com- 
ments which indicate we are on the right 
track are encouraging; suggestions and 
constructive criticisms Infantry- 
men and other readers which will help 
us make it even better are especially ap- 
preciated.—FEditor. 


from 


Information Wanted 
Sir: 
I have a great interest in mine war- 


fare. I have studied your splendid maga- 
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zine for a long time and it has so! 
many problems for me. I would be very 
grateful if you would send me a comp!ete 
list of the articles which you have pub- 
lished on this subject. Also, please tell 
me how I can obtain copies of the articles. 
. . . Attached is a list of questions in 
which I am specially interested. 

Kjell Widberg 

Lieutenant 

K. H. S. Stockholm 90 

Sweden 


Information that Infantry is helpful to 
Infantrymen of other free nations is grat- 
ifying. A list of articles on mine warfare 
that have appeared in Infantry magazine 
and its predecessor, The Infantry School 
Quarterly, has been mailed to you. A vail- 
able back issues of Infantry and The 
Infantry School Quarterly may be pur- 
chased for $ 50 per copy from the Book 
Department, U. 8. Army Infantry 
School, Ft. Benning, Ga.—Editor. 


Wanted Monthly 
Sir: 

This particular letter is long overdue. | 
have subscribed to your marvelous maga- 
zine for nearly three years, and never 
so much as indicated how much I really 
enjoy it. So I want to tell you now ... 
I have no criticism, except that I would 
like to see this publication become a 
monthly rather than a quarterly. How- 
ever, I realize that this point has arisen 
many times before and the reasons for 


your not doing it must be both sound 
and plentiful. . . . I’d like to be added to 
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your permanent list. ... 
James P. Greenwalt 
Ist Lt, Infantry 
Baltimore, Md. 


Your name has been added to our ex- 
panding list of permanent subscribers. 
Since Infantry must be financed entirely 
by the sale of subscriptions (we have no 
appropriation and no advertising) it sim- 
ply has not been possible to undertake 
more frequent publication. However, a 
material increase in subscribers would 
make more issues possible. Current read- 
ers who find Infantry helpful can assist 
us in accomplishing this by encouraging 
their friends in the active Army, the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve to sub- 
scribe—Editor 


Monkey Business 
Sir: 

The article titled, “Survival,” July 
1957 Infantry, held great interest for me 
because someday, even though a woman 
and a civilian, I might have to land and 
live in the mountains, jungle, Arctic 
or in whatever remote area a transport 
plane happened to develop engine trouble. 

It was especially reassuring to learn 
that “locating food generally is not as big 
a problem as it may seem. ... You don't 
have to be a botanist to identify many 
of the plant foods. You will take another 
step forward when you know how to de- 
termine the edibility of plants you cannot 
identify . . . ‘do-like-the-monkeys-do’. . . . 
Simply eat what the birds or monkeys are 
eating. It may not be the most appetizing 
thing you ever ate but it won’t hurt you.” 

| also took to heart another message 
pointed out by Mr. Gause and Capt. 
Kayner—‘“consider the many kinds of 
special information and skills which you 
can pick up through daily living, reading 
and study. Then make a conscientious 
etfort to add to your knowledge.” 

Imagine my discomfort when looking 
through the New York Daily News, Au- 
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gust 12, 1957, I came across Dr. The- 
odore Van Dellen’s column entitled 
“Things You Must Not Touch, Chew, 
Swallow!” According to this column: 
“There are said to be 525 species of 
poisonous plants in the United States 
(alone!). Many are no farther away 
than our gardens. Poisoning 
when they are mistaken for edible plants. 
Just because we see a bird or an animal 
eat the seed or fruit is no criterion that 
the substance is safe for human consump- 
— 

tion. 


occurs 


In addition to mentioning poisonous 
plants such as calla lily, daffodil, narcis- 
sus, castor bean, columbine and four 
o'clock, Dr. Van Dellen describes their 
effects: “Most toxic plants irritate the 
skin of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, stomach, or intestine . . . (some) 
poisonous plants may be handled with 
impunity but are so irritating to the mu- 
cous lining of the mouth they may never 
get to the stomach. Burning and swelling 
of the tongue and inner cheeks makes 
swallowing impossible. . . . Other plants 
get past the mouth but irritate the stom- 
ach producing vomiting. . . . A third 
group is able to pass the gastric barrier to 
reach the intestine (where it acts as a 
powerful cathartic). Some plants 
contain poisons that affect the heart and 
nervous system.” 

All of which makes me feel like the 
New Yorker's feature “Which Paper Do 
You Read?” Perhaps the Surgeon Gen- 
eral could advise us as to which survival 
techniques are “strictly for the birds.” 
Or is all this just “monkey business” ? 
Miss Anne M. Stommel 
USA Signal Publications Agency 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey 


Your letter was referred to the authors 
of the article, “Survival.” Their com- 
ments follow: In answer to Miss Stom- 
mel’s question, the following statement 

Continued on Page 102 
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INFANTRYMAN 


IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


The Infantry combat soldier is the 


ultimate weapon in any kind of warfare. 


His experience, courage, intuition and ability to reason 


cannot be replaced by any other weapon. 


A t no time in the history of the Ameri- 


can Army has the role of the Infan- 
tryman been more important than it is 
today in the atomic age. Never before has 
our foot soldier been supported by a 
wider variety of weapons or by weapons 
with more awesome capabilities. Never 
has he had greater mobility. He can strike 
the enemy anywhere in the world by 
rapid movement over land or water, 
through the air or by jumping from the 
sky. Never has he possessed better com- 
munications to control his operations. 
Technological developments in recent 
years have advanced at such a rapid pace 
and have been so dramatic that they have 
all but overshadowed our historic pur- 
pose of seizing and holding ground so 
that the just will of our nation can be 
imposed upon the aggressor. No weapon 
has yet been produced or conceived which 


can do more than pave the way for the 
foot soldier without whose presence land 
could not be held. 

In the atomic age the Infantryman is 
still the symbol of our nation’s strength. 
He has not been replaced by anything 
that razes, radiates, flies, floats, buzzes, 
booms or bangs. Wherever he stands 
around the globe, with his rifle in hand 
and his feet planted firmly on the ground, 
he is visible evidence to any leader of 
communist conspiracy that we mean ex- 
actly what we say—that we intend to 
resist aggression in any form. He is the 
flesh and bone representative—on the 
spot—of our military might which in- 
cludes the nuclear weapons, missiles, air- 
craft, tanks and all other tools in our 
mighty arsenal which back him up. He 
is an ever-present and effective deterrent 
to war. We know that the communist 


By Lt Gen Herbert B. Powell 








Carriers provide the protected ground mobility needed by Infantrymen in the atomic age 


bloc has never committed aggression in a 
country where the American combat In- 
fantryman was physically present. But 
we know, also, that within months after 
our foot soldiers were pulled out of Korea 
the enemy crossed the 38th parallel. Pow- 
erful, but distant, weapons—which may 
or may not be used—do not appear to be 


Streams are no obstacle; the Infantryman 
gets into action fast. 





as effective in deterring all forms of com- 
munist aggression as the presence of 
armed men on the ground. 

The communist realizes that if he 
attacks the American combat soldier, 
reaction will be swift and 
There can be no doubt that he has com- 


positive. 


mitted aggression and no doubt, in his 
own mind, as to what America will do 
about it. He knows that he cannot ex- 
plain later that he misunderstood our 
position—that he didn’t believe we would 
go to war or that he believed we would 
limit the means at our disposal. The 
communist may risk aggression in areas 
unprotected by the American foot sol- 
dier—in areas guarded by the threat or 
possibility of our intervention. He may 
gamble on our reaction to his aggression 
or on the speed with which he thinks we 
can act. But he will think long and 
hard, and be sure he is ready for all-out 
war, before he deliberately attacks the 
American soldier who stands physically 
and immediately in his path. In this re- 
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spect, the Infantryman, with his feet on 
the ground, is one of our greatest re- 
straining forces in the atomic age. 

Our ability to hold our present allies 
and to gain new ones in the future could 
depend, to a major degree, on our foot 
soldier who stands beside their own de- 
fenders. His presence is tangible assur- 
ance of American support with all of its 
implications. This undoubtedly does more 
to encourage the smaller nations to re- 
main free than promises or remote, in- 
visible tools of war. It gives them the 
courage and will to resist communist 
pressures and helps to keep the Soviets 
from eating up the free world bite by 
bite, thus acquiring additional resources 
for a final struggle. This physical pres- 
ence of the Infantryman, plus the knowl- 
edge that airborne Infantry troops would 
be flown to any area of aggression, could 
delay or even prevent that struggle. 

Man is a land animal. He spends most 


The modern Infantryman can enter combat from fixed-wing aircraft or helicopters 

















When terrain, climate or weather stop air or 
ground vehicles, the Infantryman can always 
move—on foot. 


of his life on the ground. His home, his 
job and his resources are on the land sur- 
faces of the earth. Control of land areas 
and the people who inhabit these areas is 
essential to victory in war. Control of the 





. . or transport aircraft 


air and the sea is important—to the ex- 
tent that the air and the sea control the 
adjacent land and the people on that 
land. Although our air forces wage their 
battles in and from the air and our naval 
forces fight on or from the sea, these 
forces depend upon land bases and land 
resources for the means with which to 
fight. The loss or destruction of these 
land bases and resources can seriously 
limit or eliminate their ability to fight. 
Ground forces, including airborne Infan- 
trymen, are the only forces really capable 
of seizing and holding the land essential 
to provide bases and the resources neces- 
sary for waging war and, in fact, for 
man’s survival. 

Of the ground forces, the Infantry al- 
ways has been and still is the arm of ulti- 
mate decision. It is the Infantryman who 
must ultimately close with and destroy 
the enemy. And it is the Infantryman 
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who must hold the ground and contro] 
the people who live on it. Weapons alone, 
regardless of their power, cannot do this 
job. Weapons alone did not destroy the 
German underground submarine pens 
along the French coast in World War IL. 
They failed to locate and destroy the 
Nazi rocket sites in Northern France 
and Belgium. Not until these vital areas 
were overrun by the foot soldier were 
they put out of operation. Nor did our 
tremendous air effort against the Ruhr 
destroy German production capabilities. 
In spite of all we could do, Nazi arma- 
ment output in 1944 was double that of 
1942. 

In atomic war the enemy may be ex- 
pected to put more of his installations 
and resources underground to avoid de- 
struction from missiles and nuclear blasts. 
The Infantryman, more than ever before, 
will be required—to dig him out of the 
ground and destroy him. General Wil- 
lard G. Wyman pointed up this require- 
ment recently when he said, “Until a 
B-52 can occupy a city or a submarine 
can take a hill, we will need men with 
their feet on the ground... . The Infan- 
tryman will continue to be the conclusive 
element in war.” 

To perform this role in the atomic age, 
the foot soldier must have increased ca- 
pabilities. Changes in weapons, tactics 
and techniques become necessary. But 
change is not new to the Infantryman. 
Throughout history it has been necessary 
for him to adjust to each new develop- 
ment in the means for waging war. The 
invention of gunpowder, the machinegun, 
the tank and the airplane in turn brought 
claims that such 
weapons and survive to impose his will 
battlefield. But history 
proves that the Infantryman has always 


man could not face 


on the itself 
countered each innovation with a better 
weapon, with better organization and 
with revised tactics and techniques. He 
has maintained his decisive position in 
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by pitting his brain and courage 
nst each new weapon and evolving 
ids of defeating it. 
day, the Infantryman once again 
is faced with new and awesome weapons. 
He is in the process of adjusting to these 
conditions. Despite claims to the contrary 
—which he has heard repeatedly through 
the vears and just as repeatedly disproved 
—his decisiveness in combat will con- 
tinue. The Infantryman will be on the 
battlefield at the moment of decision, in 
atomic or all-out 


nonatomic, limited 


atomic war. 

To appreciate the logic of this asser- 
tion it is necessary to look at what the 
Infantryman is doing today. With the 
skill and experience acquired as the domi- 
nant force in defending this country in 
every war he has had to fight since 1775, 
the Infantryman is now adjusting to re- 
quirements imposed by nuclear weapons. 
He is accomplishing this task quickly, 
calmly and thoroughly. You don’t read 
too much about him in the press because 
he doesn’t break individual records or 
pull off the dramatic “stunt.’”’ He makes 
no brash or sweeping claims that he can 
“oo it alone” or that he is the sole an- 
swer to nuclear or any other kind of 
war. Probably more than any other sol- 
dier, the Infantryman understands the 
value of teamwork and the need for the 
combined efforts of all arms and all serv- 
ices for his success and, more important, 
for the successful defense of the nation. 
New developments and increased capa- 
bilities by the other branches of the Army 
and the other members of our defense 
but 
wholeheartedly encouraged by the Infan- 


forces are not only welcomed are 


tryman. When he faces the enemy on the 
battlefield he wants all the strategic and 
lo il 


credit to 


assistance he can get. He gives full 
his brothers-in-arms, but he 
does not “shout” fer personal attention. 
For he is quietly confident that when the 
chips are really down, in any kind of war, 
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he will have the decisive role and he will 
be ready. 

No facet of combat in atomic or non- 
atomic war is being overlooked. The In- 
fantryman is revamping his organization, 
his weapons and his tactics. He is develop- 
ing the firepower, the mobility, the com- 
munications and the special techniques 
he must have to maintain his decisive role 
in combat. 

Major changes have been made in In- 
fantry organization. The triangular divi- 
sion of World War II and Korea did not 
meet the mobility and dispersion require- 


He jumps into combat from the sky. 
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Lt Gen Hersert B. Powetri 


ments tmposed by nuclear weapons. It 
has been replaced with new pentomic 
Infantry and Airborne organizations 
which have been created specifically for 
the atomic age. With these new organiza- 
tions, the Infantryman will be able to 
operate effectively in either atomic or 
nonatomic warfare. They give him in- 
creased air and ground mobility, greater 


firepower (including tactical atomic 
weapons) and better communications. 
They are streamlined organizations, 


stripped of nonessentials and reduced in 
size. Yet they have greater foxhole 
strength (more than 450 riflemen in 
squads) than their predecessors. 

New weapons are being developed and 
procured. Recently, the Infantryman ac- 
quired a new, lighter rifle which will 


replace four of the small-arms weapons 


he used in World War II and Korea. He 
has approved and will soon get a new 
“all-purpose” machinegun which wil! re- 
place the light and heavy guns he em- 
ployed in three wars. He is getting im- 
proved recoilless weapons and mortars. 
These, however, are but minor innova- 
tions already accomplished. In the future 
the Infantryman will have new and un- 
heard-of capabilities. He will have in his 
hands the means to penetrate the heavi- 
est armor that can be thrown against 


him, and he will carry in the front lines 
atomic weapons to blast his way forward 
or to dig the enemy out of his atomic 
shelters. He is working closely with all 
branches of the Army in the development 
of missiles, tactical nuclear weapons and 
other tools of war which will support his 
advance on the atomic battlefield. 
Equally significant are the changes that 
have been made and which will continue 
to be made in tactics and techniques. The 
Infantryman is learning to fight and sur- 
vive in combat where both sides will use 
strategic and tactical atomic weapons. 
He is learning to concentrate rapidly 
from dispersed positions to seize objec- 
tives and then to disperse again, just as 
rapidly, to avoid destruction from enemy 
atomic blasts. To do this he requires great 
battlefield mobility. He is getting it now 
through the use of lightly armored Infan- 
try carriers, helicopters and other Army 
aircraft. In the future he can be expected 
to move over the atomic battlefield in 
flying jeeps or individual flying plat- 
forms. He requires better communica- 
tions to control his operations under ad- 


An atomic-powered land train is now under study. 
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verse conditions and over great distances. 
Better radios, television and other signal 
means are now being put into his hands. 
Just around the corner are helmet radios 
and other devices which will virtually 
wire every Infantryman for sound. 

As new technological developments 
occur and as new concepts are generated, 
the Infantryman will continue to adjust 
realities of modern 
atomic or nonatomic. He is ever conscious 
of his responsibilities and of the role he 
must play in any future conflict. He is 
not deterred by those who predict that 
his role will be lessened by new weapons. 
The Infantryman is a realist who has 
been matured by the many struggles in 
which he has met the enemy face to face, 
closed with him and destroyed him. He 
is no dreamer who visualizes a quick and 
easy defense of this country in a “push- 
button’”’ war with weapons alone. He pre- 
pares for every eventuality. Realizing 
that we face an enemy with comparable 
nuclear capabilities and advantages in 
manpower and other means for conven- 
tional warfare, the Infantryman does not 
believe that the security of the nation can 
rest primarily on a possible superiority of 
strategic nuclear weapons. He cannot 
justify the logic of those who claim that 


to the warfare— 


the enemy will surrender or that the war 
will be “called off’ in a few weeks, after 
mass destruction attacks and retaliation 
have reduced the relative potency of both 
sides. Hard, cold facts and dispassionate 
judgment, based on the nature of man 
and the history of war, dictate that the 
war will continue after nuclear destruc- 


a+ 


on, and the ultimate decision will still 
be made by the man on the ground. Our 
advance and success in combat in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, will be measured 
only to the point where the Infantryman 
stands on the field of battle. 

Che 
about his job. He has spearheaded the 


Infantryman has no _ illusions 
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Contracts have been awarded for the design 

and construction of “Aerial Jeeps.” Top: 

Chrysler prototype. Bottom: Piasecki proto- 
type. 


advance in all of our wars. He has always 
met the enemy head on and destroyed 
him. He sees no easy way of defeating a 
foe in the future. He accepts this role 
without the incentive of personal gain. 
No amount of money prompts him to 
stand in the frontline and close with the 
enemy in personal combat. He does it be- 
cause this is his job—because the defense 
of his home and country demands it. 
You may call him “doughboy,” “troop- 
er,” “dogface,” “mudslogger,” “gravel 
cruncher” or what you will, but the 
American Infantryman has always been 
the backbone of our national defense. 
You can count on him to be a decisive 
factor in keeping the Hammer and Sickle 
off your front lawn in the atomic age. 
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SOVIETS FORGE AHEAD 


The Soviets are equipping their huge army with impressive 


new weapons and equipment. The latest Red Army parade included 


powerful and mobile tactical weapons which appear to match and 


possibly surpass those in the hands of our troops. 


he second decade of the atomic era 

has witnessed a sudden surge in 
Soviet efforts to take technological su- 
premacy from the West. The Soviets’ 
recent development of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile, followed by the launch- 
ing of earth satellites (Sputnik I and II), 
has goaded the United States to feverish 
activity in an effort to match and surpass 
these accomplishments as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Unfortunately our effort seems con- 
fined to the field of missiles and nuclear 
weapons. We have not increased our 
attempts to match Soviet developments 
for their huge land army. Yet during the 
past few years it has become evident that 
the Soviets, in addition to their other 
rapidly re- 
equipping their army with new weapons 
and equipment which are designed to 
increase its firepower and mobility. This 


activities, also have been 


was openly demonstrated in the Novem- 
ber 1957 parade in Moscow. 


The development of impressive new 
weapons and equipment, however, is not 
the most dangerous aspect of Soviet 
progress. The United States and many 
of the Western allies have had under 
development and test prototypes of 
weapons which are equally as good and 
in many cases superior to those of the 
Soviets. The really dismaying thing 
about the new Soviet arsenal is its exist- 
ence in the hands of troops. This disturb- 
ing accomplishment was pointed out by 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker after the 1956 Red Army pa- 
rade, when he stated, ““These weapons 
are now at the disposal of Red Army 
units, not on the drawing board or in 
initial stages of development.” 

Before we discuss the new missiles and 
rockets revealed by the Soviets during 
their latest parade, we should reconsider 
the weapons displayed by the Red Army 
last year.! The weapons exhibited ranged 


For a detailed report of these weapons, see “Soviets Close the Gap” in the January 1957 Jnfantry School 


ter] 
( erly. 


By Col Theodore C. Mataxis 





from a new pistol and a family of small 
arms designed to fire a new, short car- 
tridge similar to our NATO round, to a 
9-inch and a 203mm 
howitzer capable of delivering atomic 
missiles. They were accompanied by a 
series of modern trucks, tanks and ar- 
carriers which may 
equal or even surpass the West’s finest. 


mortar gun- 


mored personnel 
The Soviet modernization program also 
included a variety of rotary-wing air- 
craft. Light reconnaissance, medium 
cargo and heavy helicopters were a part 
of that exhibit. 

Fortunately this display dispelled the 
rosy picture portrayed in the past by 
some of our more optimistic “experts.” 
When with the numerical 


faced vast 


strength of the Red Army, these experts 
stated that there was no cause for worry 
since “quality is better than quantit 

They went on to stress the super.or 
weapons, mobility and communications 
of the Western armies. Their evalua- 
tion was based on the condition of the 
Soviet Army at the end of World War 
II when it was equipped with a rather 
hodgepodge collection of weapons, lend- 
equipment, obsolescent trucks, 
horses and wagons. But this was no 
more realistic than comparing our mod- 
ern jet fighters with the Soviet World 
War II propeller-driven aircraft and 


lease 


saying, “We have nothing to worry about 


see how much better our aircraft are!” 





Some experts shrugged off the somber 


New family of Soviet small arms all of which fire a 7.62mm round. Top: rifle. Center: light 
machinegun. Bottom: submachinegun. 
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The largest tactical missile displayed in the Red Army parade. It has an estimated range of 
400-500 miles and resembles the German V-2. 


picture of Soviet progress demonstrated 
in the 1956 parade because “their equip- 
ment and organization was conventional 
and not tailored to utilize tactical atomic 
weapons.” Atomic weapons were looked 
upon as the answer to the Soviets’ su- 
Our divisions were 
a “new look” to deal with this 
It was felt that the streamlined 
pentomic divisions, with their organic 
itomic delivery means (the Honest John 


perior numbers. 
given 


menace, 


rocket, backed up by 280mm atomic artil- 
lery battalions and Corporal and Red- 
stone guided missiles at corps and field 
army level) would be more than a match 
for the multitude of Soviet divisions. In 
fact it was even stated that the Soviet 
\rmy’s large size was a liability because 


our tactical atomic firepower would “cut 


them down to size.” Then our smaller, 
ore mobile units would defeat them. 
The 1957 parade surely dispelled the 
lief that we were comfortably ahead 
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in the field of mobility and tactical atomic 
weapons. This latest Red Army show 
was highlighted by atomic weapons with 
tactical delivery capabilities that not only 
match but actually surpass those of our 
current field army. 

Ominous Soviet developments 
were emphasized by Lieutenant General 
James Gavin during his testimony before 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee’s 
meeting in December 1957, when he 
stated that he believes the USSR is mili- 
tarily He specifically 
mentioned the following pieces of equip- 
ment which were displayed in the parade: 


new 


superior to us. 


a rocket of much longer range than any- 
thing we have in the Infantry division 
today, a midrange ballistic missile, a new 
heavy tank and a 
helicopter much larger than any we now 
have. He went on to say that he was 
particularly disturbed about the mid- 
range ballistic missile because our forces 
overseas do not have a missile that can 


new twin-turbine 
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Another large, full-track-mounted missile which is provided with hydraulic lifting devices and 
a platform for vertical launching. 


counterengage the Soviet missile by firing 
at its site. Nor do our overseas troops 
have a missile that can defend against it. 
Consequently, our defense must be pas- 
sive until we acquire a greater capability 
than we have at present. The Seventh 
U.S. Army, which is face to face with 
the Red Army in Europe, may be in a 
position. This 
danger was indicated by General Gavin 
when he stated that the displayed Soviet 


somewhat dangerous 


equipment is superior in a number of 
respects to equipment now in the hands 
of our overseas forces. 

Lending support to General Gavin’s 
testimony, Army Chief of Staff General 
Maxwell D. Taylor, in a recent issue of 
the drmy-Navy-Air Force Journal stated, 
“In the midrange field it is quite apparent 
now that the Soviet forces are equipped 
with a rocket to which we have no direct 


response.” 
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Obviously, the recent Red Army dis- 
play gives rather convincing evidence that 
the Soviets are not satisfied with gaining 
a technological lead over the West solely 
in the field of space satellites and 
ICBMs. Apparently they were not con- 
tent to match the Western Powers but 
have been making an effort to surpass us. 
This determination is reflected in the 
following statement regarding the West 
by a Soviet marshal: “We must study 
their principles, their methods of organ- 
ization and the exploitation of their 
armed forces. We must do this not just 
out of idle curiosity but to discover their 
possibilities, to find their strong and weak 
points and their means and methods of 
battle. Only knowing this will we be able 
to oppose them with better, more modern 
and, for them, unexpected means of war- 
fare.” 

The fact that the Soviets have re- 
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equipped their army for the atomic battle- 
field and that they are closely watching 
our developments in equipment and tac- 
tics should have a sobering influence. 
The point has now been reached where 
the Red Army must be regarded not only 
as the world’s largest, but also one of the 
world’s best-equipped armies. This in- 
crease in Soviet capabilities was high- 
lighted in the August issue of drmy IJn- 
formation Digest which stated, “The 
Soviet Army is the only major force in 
the world today that has a completely 
new post-war arsenal of weapons, in be- 
ing, in the hands of trained troops, capa- 
ble of fighting either a nuclear or non- 
nuclear war, big or small, in any kind of 
climate or terrain.” 

Soviet strength is extremely sobering 
to our country’s planners. Since all-out 


nuclear warfare has been described by 
both Soviet and U. S. leaders as “un- 
thinkable” and “mutual suicide,” it is 
now felt that we are more likely to face 
limited or brushfire wars of the Korean 
and Indo-China type than total war. 
The feeling is growing among our coun- 
try’s leaders, both political and military, 
that unless we prepare to meet the Soviet 
threats of this type by maintaining strong 
conventional and tactical atomic forces, 
we are in great danger of being defeated 
in a series of peripheral wars. 

Now let’s take a look at the new 
weapons displayed by the Red Army dur- 
ing the November 1957 parade in Mes- 
cow. 

The Soviets have made considerable 
advances in the field of tactical rockets 
and guided missiles which are capable of 


This bulbous-nosed missile with a warming jacket for extreme cold is mounted on a full- 


tracked chassis. It has an estimated range of about 50 miles. 


Magnum 
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providing atomic support to their land 
forces. Two large guided, missiles were 
exhibited in the parade. The largest was 
a super-heavy missile about 70 feet long. 
This midrange which 
Generals Taylor and Gavin expressed so 


weapon, about 
much concern, has a range beyond any- 
thing we have in our current Army 
inventory. Wheeled carriers which are 
towed by a caterpillar tractor give it mo- 
bility. It is a single-stage weapon with 
of 400-500 


The other large guided missile was con- 


an estimated range miles. 
sidered to be in a class with our Army’s 
Redstone missile. 

The next item in the Soviet family of 
atomic weapons was an artillery ballistic 
rocket which may te compared in range 
and capability to our Corporal missile. 
This bulbous, conical-nosed weapon was 
mounted on a wide-tracked tank chassis. 


It possesses great mobility and uses solid 


fuel which makes it more adaptable 
field use than our counterpart, the m 
complicated liquid-fueled Corporal. A 
cold-weather jacket protects the rocxet 
motor from low temperatures. 

Another artillery rocket exhibited was 
similar to our Honest John rocket. How- 


or 


ever, it has greater mobility since it is 
mounted on an amphibious tank chassis. 

It is apparent that these extremely mo- 
bile weapons would be ideally suited as 


tactical atomic means to support fast- 
moving armored columns in_ break- 
through and pursuit operations. 

The display also included a_ small 


group of ground-to-ground rockets which 
are comparable in size and mission to the 
American Little John 
Some of these were highly accurate rock- 


and _ Lacrosse. 
ets with multiple truck-mounted launch- 


ers which obviously are designed to 


provide close tactical fire support for 


This missile, with an estimated range of about 15 miles, is mounted on a full-tracked am- 


phibious vehicle which gives it great utility. 


Magr 
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\ two-stage surface-to-air missile which appears to have launching and servicing equipment 


on the wheeled carrier. 


frontline Infantry or mechanized troops. 

In addition to the surface-to-surface 
missiles, the Soviets also displayed a 
ground-to-air missile in the Nike class. 
This was a 2-stage rocket with each stage 
having four fins to provide stability. It 
appeared to have its own launcher and 
servicing equipment on its carrier. 

In the field of super-heavy artillery, 
the Soviets demonstrated notable prog- 


ress during the last year. The 1956 
parade revealed the 203mm gun-howitzer 
as the Soviets’ answer to our 280mm 


atomic artillery weapon; however, in 


this last parade the Soviets unveiled two 
gigantic artillery pieces of an estimated 
300mm caliber. Both of these weapons 
were mounted on tank chassis, but their 
designs differed. One had a conventional 
The 


recoil mechanism above its barrel. 
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other had no visible recoil mechanism 
and was evaluated by expert observers as 
a gun launcher for an extremely long- 
range, ram-jet, rocket-assisted projectile. 

The remainder of the field artillery 
weapons mirrored the trend toward mo- 
bility. “The combined display indicated a 
new, integrated artillery system that in- 
cludes not only guns of impressive mo- 
bility and effectiveness but also a new 
series of tracked prime movers which are 
designed for rapid employment and 
dispersal. 

Also included in the parade was an 
85mm gun which is light enough to be 
towed by a motorcycle. This was one of 
several new, light antitank guns, some of 
which were recoilless and evidently de- 
signed to employ a shaped charge (am- 
munition of the Bazooka design). Em- 
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A twelve-tube rocket launcher which is mounted on a full-tracked chassis for improved 
ground mobility. 


phasis on lightness was further evidenced 
by a new 57mm antitank gun that can 
be moved by helicopter. 

In addition to modern artillery and 
light antitank weapons, the Soviets ex- 
hibited extremely large mortars. One of 
these, a 240mm mortar, is the largest 
weapon of its type and caliber in use by 
Readily transportable by 
tractors or trucks, it incorporates design 


any army. 


principles which give it far greater range 
than World War II models. It would 
be an extremely useful adjunct to nor- 
mal artillery and is probably capable of 
firing atomic as well as conventional 
shells. 

In the field of antiaircraft weapons, 
the Soviets have developed weapons rang- 
ing from 2- to 4+barreled 12.7mm anti- 
aircraft machineguns (similar to our 
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quad 50s) to highly mobile 100mm and 
122mm _ antiaircraft artillery pieces 
equipped with radar-directed fire control. 
These are designed for protection against 
high-flying aircraft. However, the most 
impressive antiaircraft gun displayed was 
a fully automatic twin 57mm_ gun 
mounted on a modified T-54 tank chas- 
sis. This weapon gives the Red Army a 
highly mobile armored weapon that will 
be able to keep up with mechanized task 
forces. 

Now let’s take a brief look at the new 
Soviet tanks. The T-34, the standard 
Soviet tank of World War II that was 
used so effectively against the Germans, 
has been replaced by a new and improved 
weapon, the T-54. This new tank is now 
issued to Red armored divisions as 4 
standard weapon. It combines the best 
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teatures of the T-34 but has a lower 
silhouette and improved slopes and sur- 
faces to deflect enemy fire. To increase 
its firepower, the 85mm gun of the T-34 
was replaced by a 100mm gun equipped 
W in excellent fire control system for 
rapid and accurate firing. It received its 
baptism in combat when it was used to 
crush the revolt in Budapest. 

lhe 1957 parade also revealed a new 
version of the Joseph Stalin tank of 
World War II 


las improvements over previous Soviet 


fame. This weapon 


veavy tanks which are comparable to 
those of the T-54 over the T-34 series of 
medium tanks. It is wider, longer and 
more streamlined than its predecessor, 
but still is armed with the excellent 
122mm gun. It undoubtedly has an im- 
proved communication and fire control 
system. ‘These new tanks clearly reflect 


the Soviets’ desire to maintain their 


acknowledged lead in the tank field. 
Also noteworthy was a replacement for 
the Soviet wheeled personnel carrier, 
which had been criticized by military ex- 
Included in 
the 1957 parade was a full-tracked am- 
phibious carrier, which is capable of 
speeds up to 50 miles per hour. It can 
carry an Infantry squad and mounts a 
12.7mm antiaircraft weapon. This new 
full-tracked 
significant gap in the Soviets’ ability to 


perts as being roadbound. 


armored vehicle closes a 


conduct mobile warfare on a _ nuclear 
battlefield. ITThe Red Army capability in 
this field probably now equals in quality 
anything the West has to offer. 

We now turn from ground to air 
mobility. “The Soviet modernization pro- 
gram, as mentioned earlier, has not over- 
looked the importance of the helicopter 
on the modern battlefield. Last year the 
Soviets displayed 


several rotary-wing 


A multiple, truck-mounted rocket launcher which has increased range, accuracy and firepower 
over its predecessors. It fires a rocket 17 feet long. 
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CoLtoneL THeopore C. MArAxis is a 
frequent contributor to /nfantry maga- 
zine and other service publications 
(See “Defense on the Atomic Battle- 
field,” July 1956; “Atomic Fire Sup- 
post,” October 1956; and “The Soviets 
Close the Gap,” January 1957.) Several 
of his assignments have given Colonel 
Mataxis experience in evaluating 
Soviet developments. He came into 
contact with the Soviets when his bat- 
talion was stationed in Berlin in 1946, 
and a year later, while assigned to the 
EUCOM Historical Division, he sup- 
ervised the writing of battle reports by 
German generals who were in charge 
of the 1941-45 operations on the East- 
ern Front. Colonel Mataxis attended 
the Strategic Intelligence School in 
1950 and taught Soviet tactics at The 
Infantry School from 1953 to 1955. 
During the Korean conflict he com- 
manded the 17th Infantry Regiment. 
He is now attending the U. S. Army 
War College. 
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aircraft which were considered equal to 
those developed by the Western Pow>rs. 
They were categorized into three basic 
groups: the Hare, a light reconnaissz:ce 
helicopter similar to our H-13 and H-23; 
the Hound, a cargo-type helicopter simi- 
lar to our H-19; and the Horse, a heavy 
The 
clamshell door at the end of the fuselage 


twin-rotor aircraft. Horse has a 
for simplified loading of cargo and car- 
ries an estimated payload of 10,000 
pounds. 

The Soviets now have a new helicopter 
which is much larger than any possessed 
by the United States, and they may have 
established a world record with it. They 


that this 26,400 
pounds to an altitude of 8000 feet. De- 


claim aircraft lifted 
signed to carry 70 to 80 passengers, it 
has a 5-bladed main rotor powered by 
two turbine engines mounted on top of 
the cabin just ahead of the gear box. In 


Two super-heavy artillery pieces which are mounted on full-tracked heavy tank chassis. They 
undoubtedly have long-range atomic capabilities. 


Magnum - 
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The Soviets’ new full-tracked, amphibious, armored personnel carrier which carries a squad 


and has an estimated speed up to 50 miles per hour. 


contrast, the largest American helicopter, 
the Sikorsky $-56 (H-37), is capable of 
carrying 25 troops and is rated as having 
lifted 13,250 pounds to an altitude of 
7000 feet. Again the Soviets appear to 
have forged ahead in a field where we 
once considered we were firmly in the 
lead. 

Recent information indicates that the 
Soviets are interested, also, in bettering 
the capability of their airborne troops. 
They were the pioneers in airborne war- 
fare, but they surrendered supremacy in 
this field first to the Germans and then 
to the British and Americans. A signifi- 
cant indication of the reawakening of 
Soviet interest in airborne troops is their 
development of an assault transport simi- 

r to our C-123. Considering the success 


they have had in modernizing their other 
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military forces, there is no doubt that 
they will be able to develop this capabil- 
ity if they place sufficient emphasis on it. 
The Soviets are determined to master 
this awesome list of new weapons. Soviet 
Minister of Defense, Marshal Rodion Y. 
Malinovsky, stated some time ago in a 
message printed in the Red Star, ‘““The 
duty of the personnel of the Soviet armed 
forces is the complete mastery of new 
combat techniques and weapons, the 
strengthening of military discipline and 
organization and continuous increase of 
combat readiness of units and ships.” 
The Soviet goal to master new tech- 
niques includes the coordination of nu- 
clear firepower with the impressive new 
weapons and mobility of the Red Army. 
A recent news release from TASS, de- 
scribing Soviet training exercises in which 
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The new Soviet T-54 tank which combines a 
and 


surfaces with the best features of their T-34. 


lower silhouette improved slopes and 


nuclear weapons were used, indicates that 
considerable progress has been made in 
this field. 

Soviet. publications have constantly 
stressed the importance of ground com- 
bat forces even on the atomic battlefield. 


In this country, many advocates of the 


“bigger bang for the buck” have dis- 
counted this stress as just a “smoke 
screen.” It has been claimed that the 


Soviets were playing down the effects of 


nuclear weapons on ground forces be- 


cause they didn’t have the weapons and 
tactical atomic 


capability to engage in 


wartare. 


According to these claims, we 


had nothing to fear from the Soviets’ vast 
ground army, because atomic firepower 
decreased the importance of numerical 
strength. A few thousand soldiers arme 
with tactical atomic weapons would more 
than match any number of divisions that 
could be placed against them. This bub- 
ble of optimism has burst. Now that the 
have an extensive family of 
tactical 
than we have, superiority in the number 


Soviets 
longer-range atomic weapons 
of ground forces becomes increasingly im- 
We should not overlook the 
recent statement by Defense Minister 
Malinovsky: “Push button war is an 
invention of writers, not of people who 


portant. 


really know war—no war can be won 
without the foot soldier.” 

The cold war struggle and problems 
posed by nuclear weapons have been ana- 
lyzed by both the Soviets and the United 
States. Army leaders of both countries 
have come up with similar conclusions, 


Balanced military forces are needed. 
They must include strategic striking 
forces (such as our SAC) and strong 


naval and ground forces which are suit- 
able for general or peripheral wars. 

The Soviets have faced up to their 
problem and are rapidly equipping their 
army to face any contingency from an 


all-out nuclear war to limited or brush- 


The Soviets’ new and greatly improved heavy tank which mounts a powerful 122mm gun and 


has steeply sloped armor. 
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A huge, new helicopter, the HOOK is shown here with the Soviet HARE. It is powered by 
twin gas turbines. 


fire wars. We can do no less. We cannot 
ittord to let 
tiv ted by 


our attention be so cap- 


missiles and ‘‘sputniks” that 
we ignore our ground combat power. If 
we do, we are sure to play into the hands 
of the Soviets. As military men, we have 
We must make 
every possible effort to insure that we 


our task cut out for us. 


have the ground forces we need and that 
our units are well trained and indoctri- 
nated to meet—not a second rate team— 
ut one of the most powerful opponents 
1 the world. 
History abounds with examples in 
which small mobile forces have defeated 
1 enemy vastly superior in numbers, but 
ferior in weapons or mobility. How- 
ever, to risk matching an army against a 
imerically superior enemy, armed with 
rate weapons and equal or superior 
ility, would be gambling on a for- 
The fate of our Army 


nation is too vital to be dealt with in 


rn hope. and 


h fashion, especially when we are 
ed with an implacable enemy who is 
t on spreading Soviet imperialism 
throughout the world and whose head of 
Nikita Khrushchev, has publicly 


wed, “We will bury you.” 
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We must insure that the mobility and 
striking power of the American Army is 
We give the 
American fighting man superior weapons, 
superior air and ground mobility and 
the best leadership in the world. We can- 
not afford to let the Soviets forge ahead. 


second to none. must 


The opinions expressed in this article are 
those of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect thinking of the Department of Defense 
or the United States Army Infantry School. 


A twin 57mm antiaircraft gun mounted on 
a full-tracked medium tank chassis. 
























By Capt John T. Hodes 


CARRIER 


actical doctrine for Infantry units 
 psomet in Infantry carriers states 
that the assault companies should move 
to the objective, or as close to the objec- 
tive as possible, before dismounting. 
However, the prospect of dismounting 


safely and in an organized fashion is 


greatly reduced the closer a unit moves to 

















; the enemy. The problem which this pre- 
; sents will be readily understood by any 
a ° mbat commander who has struggled to 
control a unit as it moves forward from 
the assault line. But it will take actual 
experience inside a carrier for some In- 


tantrymen to appreciate the feeling of 


, helplessness and the control difficulties 








BATTLE DRILL 


A drill which will enable a squad to leave the Infantry carrier 


in an organized manner and ready to engage in close combat. 


that face a squad about to dismount un- 
der fire near an objective. 

The crucial period begins the moment 
the carrier stops, and it continues until 
the squad leader moves the squad in a 
conventional formation toward the en- 
emy and away from the carrier. If the 


carrier stops within the range of enemy 





Figure 1. Action Front. If at all possible the 
carrier is faced toward the enemy to provide 
protection for the squad as it exits. 


small-arms fire and the squad is permit- 
ted to dismount in a haphazard manner, 
there may be few troops left to continue 
the assault. 

‘The purpose of this article is to suggest 
a type of “battle drill” for carrier-mount- 
ed Infantry units. Employment of such 
a drill will enable a squad to leave the 
carrier in an organized fashion ready to 
engage in close combat. 

It is assumed that company command- 


ers and platoon leaders will exercise nor- 
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mal mounted control measures in direc :- 
ing their carrierborne subordinate e 
ments to the objective. And it is also 
assumed that, once dismounted, the ele- 
ments will move toward their objectives 
using conventional fire and maneuver 
methods. Therefore, this “battle drill’’ is 
directed toward the squad leader and the 
action of his men during that brief but 
vital period when they are dismounting 
from the vehicle. 

The key man in each squad is the 
squad leader, who normally rides in the 
From 


his position he can see the battlefield, the 


commander’s hatch of the carrier. 


route to the objective and the signals of 
When the platoon 
leader alerts the squad to dismount, the 


his platoon leader. 


squad leader in turn alerts the members 
of his squad to secure equipment. This is 
done by turning on the carrier’s white 
dome light. Before the carrier stops—on 





order of the squad leader—the dome light 
is switched to red, and the squad is given 
the direction toward which they will dis- 
mount. This can easily be done by the 
squad leader squatting down in the hatch 
and giving the standard arm signals for 
Action Front, Right, Left or Rear (FM 
21-60). 

The rifle squad is seated in the carrier 
as shown in Figure 1. The significance 
of this seating arrangement is to stand- 
ardize loading and to facilitate dismount- 
ing. It should be noted that the senior 
fire team leader is one of the first to dis- 
mount, and the squad leader normally 
will be the last man off the back ramp. 
When the squad leader leaves the carrier, 
the driver moves over to the command- 
er’s hatch and operates the .50-caliber 
machinegun. 

If the squad leader is to signal Action 
Front, he directs the driver to head the 


carrier directly toward the desired dis- 
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mount point. An experienced squad lead- 
er, if at all possible, will pick a dismount 
point which affords some degree of cover 
or concealment. Trained drivers also will 
know when to start lowering the back 
ramp so that the squad can dismount the 
moment the carrier stops. 

In executing an Action Front maneu- 
ver the squad dismounts rapidly, each 
man going to a fixed position in front of 
the carrier via a fixed route so that there 
can be no danger of men colliding with 
one another. The squad members leave 
the carrier with their weapons ready for 
firing and with bayonets fixed. Upon ar- 
riving at their positions in front of the 
takes his 
place in the skirmish line and moves off 


carrier, each squad member 


with the squad in the direction previously 


Figure 2. 


indicated by the squad leader, until addi- 
tional orders are received or enemy action 
forces other measures. 

The theory for this movement is that 
the squad should spread out and move 
away from the vicinity of the carrier as 
soon as possible, since it is highly prob- 
able that the carrier will draw fire. If 
the squad should find that the enemy has 
the carrier under fire to such an extent 
that they cannot move, then the first ele- 
ments out return the fire with the assist- 
ance of the .50-caliber turret machine- 
gun, thus providing a base of fire to al- 
low other squad members an opportunity 
to dismount. Since the .50-caliber ma- 
chinegun provides the squad with consid- 
erable firepower, it should be used to 


cover the squad’s deployment wherever 


Action Right. When the carrier must be faced parallel to the enemy and the enemy 


is to the right of the carrier, the squad leader will employ Action Right. Note that one of the 


fire teams uses the carrier for protection. 
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ate of the United States Military Acad- }$ 
emy, enlisted in the Army in 1945. ) 
Following graduation from West Point, ' 
he completed the basic officers course ? 
at Fort Benning and then went to ? 
Korea, where he was a platoon leader 4 
with the 8th Cavalry Regiment, Ist ? 
Cavalry Division. Upon his return to 4 
the United States, he was assigned to } 
Fort Hood as a company commander } 
with the 13th Tank Battalion, Ist } 
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gan his second overseas tour in 1953 ? 
when he joined the 370th Armored '} 
Infantry Battalion at Munich, Ger- ) 
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ored officers course at Fort Knox last , 
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duties as a tactical officer, Ist Regi- 2 
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After the squad leader dis- 


mounts he can join his squad and move 


possible. 


them in the direction he desires them to 
go. Normally, the next move is for ‘he 
squad to assume its position as a part of 
a platoon formation. 

The significance of this drill is that it 
places each squad member on the ground 
ready to fight and in such a position that 
the squad leader will always know where 
his men are. Of course, if the squad dis- 
mounts on the objective and close to the 
enemy, squad members will have to as- 
sault immediately. This probably will be 
executed under the direction of the senior 
fire team leader, since it is anticipated 
that the squad leader would be either fir- 
ing the .50-caliber machinegun or pro 
ceeding toward the back ramp. 

Determining how far forward of the 
carrier the skirmish line is to be formed 
will depend on the situation. Under ideal 


Figure 3. Action Left. When the carrier is halted parallel to the enemy and the enemy is to 


the left of the carrier the squad leader will employ Action Left. One of the fire teams is able 


to use the carrier as protection as it dismounts. 
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litions the formation would not be 
more than 20 paces in front of the carrier, 
but this will vary depending on the near- 
est cover and concealment. 

n some cases the squad leader will not 
be able to face the Infantry carrier in 
the direction of the enemy. In such situa- 
tions the squad leader will employ Action 
Right, Left or Rear maneuvers. (Figures 
2, 3, and 4) 

Similar drills can be improvised for the 
weapons squad and even for the 81mm 
mortar squads, which are mounted on 

,-ton trucks. These drills can provide 
an excellent vehicle for training Infan- 
trymen to have confidence in using the 
Infantry personnel carrier. 


Figure 4. Action Rear. This is the least de- 
sirable type of exit. No protection is pro- 
vided by the carrier. 





INFANTRY — THE CORE OF THE ARMY 


As I describe the Army mission, I describe the Infantry mission because 
the Infantry always will be at the core of the fighting capability of the 
Army, and in that sense, is the core around which are grouped the fighting 
capabilities of all our services ...1I often reflected, in Korea, that we 
had complete control of the air and of the sea. We had tremendous de- 
structive power in all the weapons of the Air Force and the Navy and 
we had a great Artillery. Yet, when the cards were down, viciory was 
measured by the taking of terrain objectives ... The last 200 yards still 
had to be taken by a determined man on the ground with his rifle and 
hand grenade ... There will always have to be an Infantryman in the 
final act of battle—the man who closes with the enemy on the ground. 


GENERAL MAxXwELL D. Taytor 


Chief of Staff, U. S. Army 
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‘! the load on 
' the Infantryman’s back! 





The Army has adopted a new universal individual 


load-carrying system. While the weight of the load is 


only slightly reduced, it will be easier to carry. 


he need for increased mobility on the 

modern battlefield has brought into 
focus again the load which the Infantry- 
man must carry into combat on his back. 
Probably as much thought and attention 
have been given to this knotty problem 
over the years as have been given to any 
other single military requirement. Yet, 
in spite of astounding scientific break- 
throughs and technological advances in 
weapons and equipment for warfare, 
progress in reducing the Infantryman’s 
load has been minor. 

Two years ago the Army introduced 
the “mechanical mule,” which was de- 
signed to take part of the burden from 
the soldier’s back. This extremely versa- 
tile vehicle can go almost anywhere the 
foot soldier goes and can carry weapons, 
immunition and other items into places 


where the soldier otherwise would be re- 
quired to hand-carry them. While this 
vehicle is now organic to the airborne 
division, it is not yet in the TOE of the 
Infantry division. However, even if it 
were universally available, the Infantry 
soldier would still have a sizable load of 
immediately needed items on his back. 

The Combat Developments Office of 
the United States Army Infantry School 
continues to carry the requirement for 
lighter and less bulky equipment for the 
individual soldier high on its list of prob- 
lems to be solved. 

For many years attempts have been 
made to reduce the weight, size and num- 
ber of items the soldier must carry, and 
in a few instances some reductions have 
resulted. But no significant progress has 
been made because the changing nature 


See “‘The Mule Returns,” Infantry School Quarterly, October 1956. 


By MAJOR THEODORE K. HUDSON 
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Prone view of the new load-carrying system. 
Even with the sleeping bag attached the 
silhouette is low. 


of combat and new developments have 
increased, rather than decreased, the 
items which the Infantryman must carry. 

One recent development, however, will 
help to ease the foot soldier’s burden — 
the adoption by the Army of a new uni- 
versal individual load-carrying system. 
While this improvement will not reduce 
to any great extent the weight of the 
equipment, it will make the load easier 
to carry. This has been achieved through 
a better distribution of the items to be 
carried and elimination of the binding 
and chafing characteristic of the old har- 
ness and pack. 

First conceived in 1951, the new uni- 
versal carrier system has been developed 
as a joint effort by the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, the United States 
Army Infantry Board Number 3 at Fort 
Benning and the Infantry School’s Com- 
bat Developments Office. 

Much study and research has gone into 
this project, including study and evalua- 
tion of British and Canadian experi- 
mental carrier systems and other foreign 
equipment. Contributions have been made 
by design experts of the technical services 
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and by experienced personnel through: ut 
the Army. 

The new equipment has been field-test- 
ed by the Infantry Board under varied 
climatic conditions. Combat veterans, 
familiar with the old pack and its cum- 
bersome harness, put the new system 
through searching tests in Arizona, Geor- 
gia, Massachusetts and the Panama Ca- 
nal Zone and found it superior to any- 
thing we have had in the past. Additional 
tests in Alaska and at Fort Bennin 
proved its suitability for cold-dry cli- 
mates and for airborne as well as ground 
combat use. 

This recently adopted carrier system 
has many advantages. It has fewer com- 
ponents, is easier to assemble and disas- 
semble, places ammunition and 
needed equipment where they can be 
reached more easily and weighs three 
and one-half pounds less than the old 
equipment. It also has a lower silhou- 
ette, is easier to carry and gives the com- 
bat soldier greater freedom of body 
movement. 

The system separates the full-field load 
—a maximum weight of 55 pounds—into 
three parts: a 20-pound “existence load” 
of items needed for survival, a 25-pound 
“battle load” and a 10-pound environ- 
mental “protection and comfort’’ load. 

The existence load includes emergency 
rations, medical items, the canteen and 


other 














LOADS AND WEIGHTS 
COMBAT LOAD 

Battle load 25 \bs. 

Existence load 20 Ibs. 
FULL FIELD LOAD 

Battle load 25 \bs. 

Existence load 20 Ibs. 

Protection and comfort 

load 10 Ibs. 
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canteen cup, toilet articles, one pair of 
soks, poncho and bayonet or fighting 
knife. The battle load comprises the in- 
dividual weapon and ammunition. The 
comfort load includes a sleeping bag, 
extra clothing and personal gear. 

During combat the soldier normally 
will carry only the existence and battle 
loads which he will need to perform his 
combat mission. The 10-pound sleeping 
bag and comfort items can be dropped in- 
stantly by unsnapping a few fasteners. 
Before entering close combat the soldier 
can also jettison the 20-pound existence 
load except bayonet or fighting knife, 
first-aid pouch and other essential items. 





Figure 1. 
shown are the ammunition pouches. 


The belt and suspenders. Also 


The heart of the carrier system is the 
harness, which consists of a belt and sus- 
penders (Figure 1). Most of the equip- 
ment is attached to the belt, which is 
similar to the conventional pistol belt, ex- 
cept that it will be available in two sizes 

large and regular—and can be adjust- 
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ed from both ends. This belt has three 
rows of eyelets. The top row accommo- 
dates the hooks of the suspender straps; 
the center row permits adjustment of the 
belt length and the bottom row is used 
for the attachment of standard items of 
equipment by means of hook-type fasten- 
ers. The belt is buckled with the same 
type fastener found on the familiar pis- 
tol belt. 

The belt and other components of the 
individual load are supported by the sus- 
penders, which come in two sizes—regu- 
lar and long. Shaped like the letter ““H” 
they differ radically from the old M-1949 
harness in that they do not cross in the 
back, but pass over the shoulders and 
drop straight down. Joined together by a 
cross strap and heavily padded at the 
shoulders, the suspenders have two back 
and two front straps which can be ad- 
justed in length by means of cam-type 


buckles. 


Side view of the new load-carrying system. 
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Each of the back straps has a hook for 
easy attachment to the pistol belt. The 
front straps, in addition to having hooks 
for fastening on the belt, also have rings 
to which the sleeping bag carrier is at- 
tached. The padded portions of the sus- 
penders have web keepers through which 
the straps of the sleeping bag carrier are 
inserted. These keepers prevent the sleep- 
ing bag carrier straps from slipping off 
the padding. 

On the front suspender straps, at the 
bottom edge of the padded portions, there 
are metal loops to which the carrier 
straps of the sleeping bag are attached. 

The combat pack (Figure 2), which is 
provided to carry most of the existence 
items, weighs less than one pound when 
empty. It also may be used by the soldier 
as a handbag for personal items when he 
goes on recreational leave. The top of 





Figure 2. The rear view of the new combat 
pack. Note the two clips by which it is 
attached to the belt. 


the pack, which is closed by an expansible 
flap and secured by two adjustable straps, 
has a web carrying handle and a plastic 
holder for a card to identify the owner. 





ing or in the prone position. 


assistance. 


and ammunition, grenades. 


Accessibility |, Il and Ill: None. 





ACCESSIBILITY OF ITEMS 


Accessibility |: |nstantly accessible to the wearer when standing, kneeling, crouch- 


Accessibility Il: Easily accessible to the wearer without assistance. 

Accessibility Il: When on the wearer, need not be accessible without assistance, 
but should be accessible with assistance. 

Accessibility IV: When on the wearer, need not be accessible with or without 


EXISTENCE LOAD 
Accessibility |: First aid dressing, bayonet or bayonet knife. 
Accessibility Il: Canteen cup and canteen, medical items. 
Accessibility Ill: Emergency rations, poncho. 
Accessibility IV: Toilet articles, 1 pair socks. 
BATTLE LOAD 


Accessibility 1: Individual weapons and ammunition!, crew-served weapons 


Accessibility II: Entrenching tool, compass, wire cutter, hatchet, binoculars. 
Accessibility Il: Canteen cup and canteen, medical items. 


PROTECTION AND COMFORT LOAD 


Accessibility IV: All items of the protection and comfort load.” 


1This is part of the Existence Load with Accessibility | for all soldiers except Infantry. 
2Although no item of the protection and comfort load should be classified higher than Accessibility !V, 
it must be realized that there is a requirement for this item to be easily and quickly jettisoned. 
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Two slots on each side of the pack ac- 
commodate the carrier clips of other 
pieces of equipment. Eyelets are also 
provided to permit the attachment of 
such items as the wire cutter and the ma- 
chete. The pack is attached to the pistol 
belt by two clips located on the back 
(Figure 2). 

A simple lightweight carrier for the 
sleeping bag (Figure 3) permits this item 
to be added or dropped without removing 
any other equipment. The carrier is at- 
tached to the bag by two adjustable straps 
after it has been tightly rolled. 

Two lightweight ammunition pouches 
are carried on the belt to accommodate 
the various types of individual and crew- 
served weapons ammunition. These 
tough cotton-duck pouches have carrier 
clips on the back which attach to the belt, 
and straps which snap on the loops of the 
tront suspender straps to provide stabil- 
ity. There is a slot on one side of each 
pouch to receive the carrier clips of other 
small items. The other side of the pouch 
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Figure 3. The sleeping bag. Extra clothing, 
toilet articles and other personal items can 
be carried inside the roll. 


has a web retaining strap for the hand 
grenade. 

Each pouch will accommodate either 
six 8-round clips of rifle ammunition in 
a bandoleer or two 20-round BAR maga- 
zines. Thirty-round carbine magazines 
or 7-round pistol magazines may also be 
carried if desired. 

Mechanized Infantrymen will find the 
new equipment a definite improvement. 
It is more suitable for fastening to the 
outside of the vehicle, and since there 
are fewer straps there will be less entan- 
glement of the equipment on protruding 
objects. Also, the equipment will require 
less storage space within the vehicle. The 
soldier can mount and dismount faster 
and he can ride in the Infantry personnel 
carrier more comfortably. 

Although the new equipment cannot 
be worn under the T-10 parachute har- 
ness in airborne operations, it is suitable 
for parachutists if carried as an equip- 
ment bundle or placed inside the para- 
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chutist’s adjustable equipment bag. Us d 

Mas Tueopore K. Hupson, Quarter- in this manner, the equipment does 1 >t 
master advisor to the United States 
Army Infantry Board, helped to test 
the new load-carrying equipment re- 
cently adopted by Department of the 
Army. He received his commission in 
the Corps of Engineers in 1942, upon 
graduation from OCS at Fort Belvoir. 
During World War II he served in the 
European Theater as an engineer bat- 
talion S4 and executive officer. Trans- 
ferring to the Quartermaster Corps, 
he served in the llth Airborne Divi- 
sion as a company commander and as 
a staff officer of the Division Quarter- 
master. Following duty with the Quar- 
termaster School. Major Hudson was 
assigned as a Quartermaster advisor to 
the Chinese Nationalist Army. He re- 
ceived his present assignment in 1954. 


interfere with exit from the aircraft jr 
manipulation of the parachute during 
scent or landing. Tests have revea'od 
that the airborne soldier, after a drop, 
can remove the parachute harness, take 
the equipment from the adjustable equ p- 
ment bag and put it on in an average time 
of one minute and thirty seconds. 

In every respect, this newly adopted 
universal load-carrying system surpasses 
previous equipment. It is a major step 
forward in easing the load on the Infan- 
tryman’s back, but the problem of redue- 
ing the load still exists. Our next step 
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Ee must be a breakthrough in this area. 





COMING - A LARGER INFANTRY MAGAZINE! 


Infantry magazine is going to be bigger and better. Starting with the next issue, 
the page size of /nfantry will increase to 8% x 11 inches—making it a full-size 


publication. 


This should be welcome news for readers and authors alike. The larger format will 
permit the publication of more articles and at no increase in subscription rates. The 
larger size also will provide greater flexibility in the presentation of material and will 


permit better illustrations. 


While the scope of the material published will be increased to include additional 
items of value and interest, Infantry will continue to be the official publication of the 
U. S. Army Infantry School and the professional journal for Infantrymen and those 
who work with the Infantry. As in the past, it will publish the latest doctrine and 
thinking on Infantry organization, tactics, weapons, equipment and techniques includ- 


ing Airborne Infantry and Ranger. Don’t miss the first issue of the new Infantry. 
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In less than three years 100,000 men have invested in their military future 
by enrolling in the Infantry School’s Army Extension Course program. Why don’t 
you join these thousands of forward-looking individuals by signing up for an 
Army Extension Course now ? By increasing your professional knowledge through 
these free, study-at-home courses you will be prepared for positions of greater 
responsibility and future promotions. There is a course tailored to suit your needs. 

Since August 1955, when the 10-series of Army Extension Courses was transferred from 


the Army General School to the Infantry School, more than 100,000 men have enrolled in the 
Army-wide Pre-commission and Infantry courses now being offered by the Infantry School. 


Write to: The Commandant, United States Army Infantry School, Fort 
% Benning, Georgia. Attention: Deputy Director for Extension Courses. 











Still best for personal defense, 


THE CALIBER .45 
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This article is recommended reading for anyone who feels he 


cannot hit the side of a barn with the pistol. 


t is disturbing to hear officers, fre- 
| quently senior officers, remark that 
they cannot “hit the side of a barn” with 
the caliber .45 pistol, or to listen to com- 
ments that they “could do better by 
throwing the pistol at the enemy than by 
firing it.” 

In combat we have seen officers and 
men, whose prescribed weapon is the pis- 
tol, arm themselves with a carbine, a 
submachinegun, grenades or some other 
weapon in which they had more confi- 
dence. 

Such remarks and actions cause anyone 
who knows the outstanding quality and 
effectiveness of the U. S. Army pistol to 
see red. They represent thinking that a 
pistol instructor might be inclined to ig- 
nore and certainly would not be expected 


to mention. Yet, since these attitudes 
toward the pistol have existed in some 
minds in the past and still exist today, 
they cannot be ignored. They must be 
faced squarely and eradicated if the cali- 
ber .45 pistol is to be employed effectively 
in its proper role in our small-arms weap- 
ons system. 

The first step in developing a proper 
attitude toward the pistol is to point out 
established facts about this weapon. The 
pistol was designed for close-range, indi- 
vidual protection. Extensive tests by the 
Army throughout its long history have 
proved that the pistol is not excelled by 
any other weapon for this purpose. These 
tests also prove that, for dependability 
and accuracy, our automatic pistol, cali- 
ber .45, compares with or exceeds any for- 











PISTOL 










By Captain John L. Eberhard 


eign-made pistol. It has been so satisfac- 
tory that no major changes have been re- 
quired for more than forty years. In 
spite of sweeping changes that have been 
made in the Army’s organization, equip- 
ment and weaponry for atomic age com- 
bat, it has not been found necessary to 
ntroduce improvements or substitutes 
for this weapon. It is significant that 
there are 1848 of these pistols in the new 
pentomic Infantry division—one for ap- 
proximately every seven men. 
It is realized, of course, that these 
tements, however true, will not con- 
vince a person who lacks confidence in 
the pistol. No matter how superior a 
weapon may be, it is of little value 
if it cannot be fired effectively by the 
lividual. The Army was convinced 


f 


long ago that anyore can fire the pistol 
and can use it more effectively than any 
other weapon, in the role for which it was 
designed. However, even this knowledge 
will not convince the person who has 
failed to fire it successfully. It takes the 
personal experience of hitting what he 
aims at and positive evidence that he can 
really defend himself with this weapon 
to prove the value of the pistol to such an 
individual. 

If the pistol is so dependable and so 
accurate, and if anyone is capable of fir- 
ing it effectively, why do some people 
lack confidence in it? Why do they do 
so poorly when they try to fire it? The 
answer lies in errors made by the firer 
which have not been prevented or cor- 
rected by our pistol instruction. 








Figure 1. Correct firing position. The right 
arm is fully extended with the elbow locked. 
The left hand is placed comfortably in the 
trouser pocket to avoid tension from holding 
it in a fixed position. With the shooting arm 
extended in the most natural direction, the 
firer shifts his feet until the weapon points 
naturally at the target. 


We have constantly searched for a 
method of instruction which would en- 
able every individual to fire the pistol in 
the manner in which we know it can be 
fired and which would result in the ac- 
claim for this weapon that it should have. 

During the past two years changes 
have been made in preparatory pistol 
marksmanship training at the U. S. 
Army Infantry School which appear to 
approach the desired goal. These changes, 
while actually minor, have produced 
gratifying results. Remarkable improve- 
ment has been noticed during the annual 
required firing of field grade officer per- 
sonnel assigned to the Infantry Center 
and the Infantry School. Many officers 
who came to the range hesitantly and 
with recriminative attitudes toward the 
pistol, developed by years of struggling to 
qualify, left, after shooting high sharp- 
shooter or expert, with newborn confi- 
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dence and enthusiasm for the weap 
This improvement was particularly 
nificant since these officers received o) |; 
four hours of instruction and practice 


fore shooting for record. 

Three simple but vital changes in n- 
struction have made the difference. Tey 
are: great stress on sight alignment, ‘he 
use of a covered bull’s-eye during preliini- 
nary instruction and practice firing and 
a revision in the method of gripping the 
pistol. All other steps in preparatory 
marksmanship training, such as proper 
position, trigger squeeze, etc., are pre- 
sented in the usual manner and with the 
usual emphasis (Figure 1). 

Sight alignment. Since the distance 
between the front sight and rear sight on 
the pistol is so short, perfect sight align- 
ment is essential (Figure 2). The slight- 





Figure 2. Sight alignment. In the top illustra- 
tion the front sight blade is low and to the 
right. This improper alignment will be magni- 
fied 129 times at a range of 25 yards. An 
error of 1/10-inch will cause the bullet to 
strike approximately 13 inches from the 
point of aim. The bottom illustration shows 
correct sight alignment. The front sight 
blade is centered in the rear sight notch so 
that there is an equal amount of light show- 
ing on each side. The top of the front sight 
blade is level with the top of the rear sight. 
This alignment must be maintained if the 
pistol is to be fired accurately. 
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est deviation in alignment is magnified 
|2) times at the target. For example, 
when firing at 25 yards, an error of 49 
inch will move the strike of the bullet 
13 inches on the target 
the bobbing target compietely or to pro- 





enough to miss 


duce an unqualifying score on the bull’s- 
eye target (study Figures 3 and 4+). Un- 
less perfect sight alignment is stressed 
and demonstrated until the firer clearly 
understands it, he cannot fire the pistol 
accurately. On the other hand, when he 
does recognize the importance of perfect 
alignment and concentrates on it, his 
shooting improves immediately. 

lo maintain proper sight alignment, 
it is necessary to keep the eve focused on 
the front sight blade. The distance is too 
great for the eye to focus simultaneously 
on both the target and the pistol sights. 


Figure 3. Effects of incorrect sight alignment. 
In each of the three sight pictures the front 
sight is in perfect relation to the bull’s-eye, 
but the firer has failed to concentrate on 


proper sight alignment. In each case the er- 
ror, when magnified 129 times at the target, 
caused the bullet to strike far from the point 
of aim as illustrated in the targets shown on 


the right. 
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Figure 4. Importance of correct sight align- 
ment. In each illustration the firer has con- 
centrated on and maintained proper sight 
alignment. In the top and bottom illustra- 
tions the natural instability of the average 
firer has caused the point of aim to move off 
the bull’s-eye. However, since no angle of 
error has been introduced, the bullet strikes 
precisely at the point of aim — or close to 
the bull’s-eye. In the center illustration the 
point of aim was exact, resulting in a center 
bull’s-eye. 


Most new shooters, and many with con- 
siderable experience, find it difficult to 
focus on the front sight, particularly 
when they are firing at a bull’s-eye target. 
They invariably focus on the bull’s-eye, 
or they shift their focus back and forth 
from the bull’s-eye to the front sight 
blade. Proper alignment cannot be ob- 
tained and maintained when this is done. 
Furthermore, the eye soon becomes 
strained and begins to water. Also, the 
firer frequently tries to pull or jerk a 
round off quickly, while the bull’s-eye is 
sitting directly on top of or passing over 
the front sight. Sight alignment is for- 
gotten and the shot is bad. The firer is 
licked and his confidence is gone. 
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Capt JoHN L. EBeRHARD, an instruc- ) 
tor with the Infantry School’s Weap- 
ons Department, began his military 
career when he enlisted in the Army in 
1941. During World War II he served 
as a platoon sergeant in the 13th 
Armored Division and as a first serg- 
eant with the Ist Cavalry Division. 
After the war he became an instructor 
for the Hawaii National Guard. Cap- 
tain Eberhard was commissioned in 
1951 and assigned to Schofield Bar- 
racks. After a tour of duty as a com- 
pany commander in the 10lst Air- 
borne Division, he went to Korea to 
serve with the Korean Civil Assist- 
ance Command. In 1956 he completed 
the associate company officers course 
at Fort Benning and was assigned to 
the Infantry School. 
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Covered bull’s-eye. It has been found 
that these errors can be prevented or cor- 
rected by pasting a silhouette target over 
the regular bull’s-eye target. When this 
is done the firer does not have a specific 
aiming point, which will cause the focus 


Figure 5. Bull’s-eye target covered with an 
E-type silhouette target. The firer aims at 
the center of mass while concentrating on 
proper sight alignment and trigger squeeze. 


. 


of his eye to shift from the sights « 
tempt him to get off a hasty shot. H 
can concentrate on perfect sight alig 
ment and trigger squeeze with the pistol 
pointed generally at the center of mass 
of the silhouette target (Figure 5). 
When he has fired in this manner and 
the silhouette is removed, the firer is 
amazed at the number of bull’s-eyes, 
nines and eights he has scored (Figure 
6). He is still further amazed at how 
many hits he gets on the bobbing target 
when he concentrates on sight alignment 
while squeezing the trigger. His confi- 
dence in his ability to hit what he aims 
at, and his interest and confidence in the 
pistol are established immediately. 
Gripping the pistol. Many firers prob- 
ably recall the old method of gripping the 
pistol, in which the weapon was held 
loosely in the hand. This method was 
faulty because it allowed the pistol to 
turn in the hand every time it was fired. 
Another method was to hold the weapon 
tightly. This was faulty also, because a 
death grip causes the arm to shake. Both 


o 


Figure 6. Results of this firing after the 
silhouette target is removed. The firer has 
dropped only 13 points. With comparable 
firing for record, he would qualify as expert. 
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ot these methods should be disregarded. 
The pistol should be gripped “firmly” as 
shown in Figures 7 and 8. If this is done, 
the pistol will not move in the hand nor 
will it cause excessive shaking of the arm. 

Proper grip can be checked by looking 
at the knuckles of the firing hand. If they 
are white, the grip is too tight. Again, if 
the weapon changes position when fired, 
{ and must be regripped, it is too loose. 
Regripping of the pistol will change the 
shot pattern. 





Figure 7. Correct grip — top view. The 
grip safety is wedged firmly into the V 
formed by the thumb and the forefinger of 
§ the firing hand. When the trigger finger is 

placed on the trigger, as described in figure 
7, sufficient space is left between the side of 
the receiver and the inside of the trigger 
finger to allow the firer to squeeze the trigger 
straight to the rear without moving the pistol 

to the side. 
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Figure 8. Correct grip — side view. Note 
that the butt of the weapon rests firmly 
against the meaty portion of the heel of the 
hand. The last three fingers are firm against 
the metal of the receiver. The thumb is 
placed on top of, or even with, the safety lock 
applying pressure downward and to the right. 
As much of the trigger finger is placed on 
the trigger as possible while leaving a pin- 
point of light between the inside of the finger 
and the receiver. 


Many firers who have failed to qualify 
under the normal method of firing at the 
bull’s-eye target, shoot expert scores 
when the bull’s-eye is covered by a sil- 
houette. Some would prefer to fire the 
record course in this manner. However, 
once an individual has gained confidence 
in the weapon, has learned to focus his 
eye consistently on the front sight blade 
and to concentrate on perfect sight align- 
ment, the silhouette should be removed. 
He can further improve his accuracy by 
using the bull’s-eye. But if he slips back 
into faulty firing he should return to use 
of the silhouette until these errors are 
corrected. 

If you lack confidence in the pistol, if 
you do not consistently fire a high expert 
score, try this method. You will be sur- 
prised at the results. 
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Medical Service 


By LT COL ROBERT F. BELL 


Adequate medical service for 
modern combat will require 
some modifications in medical! 
support. The individual soldier 
must be trained in emergency 


life-saving techniques. 





onsiderations for modern warfare are 
based upon the use, or threat of the 
use, of mass-destruction weapons. 

As tactics and equipment are revised 
or developed for this type of combat, 
similar reorganization of the Army Med- 
ical Service functions must occur if 
medical units are to be as effective as 
they have been in the past. 

The basic principles of field medical 
service, first visualized and placed in 
effect by Major Jonathan Letterman in 
1862, have proved their great value dur- 
ing times of war. Estimates of future 














for Modern Combat 


problems indicate that the basic principles 
will remain valid. However, the means 
by which the principles are implemented 
may require considerable modification. 
The necessity for the medical service to 
provide treatment to the injured soldier 
without delay, and the requirement for 
both active and passive protection against 
nuclear effects, represent our greatest 
problems. Reorganization and modifica- 
ions of future medical elements must be 
based on these problems. 

lhe use of wide dispersion and maxi- 
mum mobility to avoid or reduce the 





damage of enemy nuclear weapons tends 
to increase the interval between the 
time of injury and treatment by the 
medical service. Some means must be 
devised to reduce this time lag if our 
casualties are to survive. However, there 
are certain operational problems of med- 
ical support which complicate efforts to 
save time. 

The requirement to support small 
units which are widely separated laterally 
and in depth and the requirement for 
the medical elements themselves to dis- 
Perse as a passive defense measure against 
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mass-destruction 


Lr Cor Rosert F. Bett, chairman of 
the Medical Committee in the Infan- 
try School’s Staff Department, has had 
19 years of experience in the medical 
profession. Last year he was gradu- 
ated from a course in medical opera- 
tions in atomic warfare at the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research. Dur- 
ing the previous year he completed a 
course in management of mass casual- 
ties at the same institute. He is a grad- 
uate of the Command and General 
Staff College and the Anti-Aircraft 
and Guided Missile School. He also 
has attended a course in air-ground 
indoctrination at Keesler Air Force 
Base. During World War II he served 
in the Mediterranean Theater and in 
various hospitals in England. For a 
brief period in 1952 Colonel Bell com- 
manded the 64th Field Hospital in 
Korea and then was assistant chief of 
medical service at Kyoto Army Hos- 
pital, Japan. Later he was division 
surgeon of the Ist Cavalry Division. 
Colonel Bell was assigned to the In- 
fantry School in 1954. 
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weapons complicate 
medical operations and make control 
more difficult, particularly in forward 
areas. 

Communication limitations, a compli- 
cated chain of evacuation, the number of 
units to be supported and the time re- 
quired to get medical personnel where 
the support is needed are problems which 
must be considered and overcome. 

These problems are not new to the 
Army Medical Service. During the 
change from the old “square” division 
to the “triangular” division, many simi- 
lar problems were solved by reorganiza- 
tion of medical elements. Further in- 
ternal rearrangement can accomplish 
similar results in future organizations, 
including the current pentomic organ- 
ization. 

Let’s consider some of the specific 
problems which face us. 
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During the 





Civil War excessive loss of life and f 
ure to recover the wounded genera ed 
the requirement for medically trai: ed 
personnel to provide emergency care «nd 
evacuation on the battlefield. As a ‘e- 
sult, the predecessors of our present cc n- 
pany aid men were assigned to com»at 
elements to perform on-the-spot emer- 
gency medical treatment. The wisdom 
of this decision and the effectiveness of 
company aid men have long been ecu- 
logized by the combat soldier. 

Regardless of the nature of modern 
warfare, company aid men will remain 
indispensable and will perform a major 
emergency function. The only questions 
concerning aid men are how many will 
be required and what degree of capability 
must they have. These will be discussed 
later. 

Evacuation of the wounded is another 
problem which demands attention, par- 
ticularly with regard to time-distance 
factors. On a dispersed battlefield, chan- 
nels of medical evacuation, as well as 
lines of communication, are subject to 
interruption by hostile action. When such 
interruption occurs, medical evacuation 
and treatment will suffer. Means must 
be found to counteract this. Every effort 
must be made to increase the flexibility 
and mobility of the medical units, to 
decrease reaction time to rapidly chang- 
ing situations and to maintain absolute 
knowledge of the combat situation at all 
times. 

Treatment and evacuation are so 
closely related and interdependent that 
there is difficulty in determining where 
one requirement begins and the other 
ends. Steps must be taken in the forward 
areas to minimize the load of medical 
treatment and evacuation. Greater effort 
must be made to return all combat eftec- 
tive individuals to their units during peak 
combat loads. This requires a very crit- 
ical evaluation of the injured to deter- 
mine who must be evacuated to the rear. 
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Such action will help to maintain maxi- 
mim fighting strength, reduce the load 
on the replacement system and _ lessen 
ev.icuation requirements. It must be 
recognized, however, that many of the 
in‘ured, who may be capable of carrying 
on their combat missions for short periods 
during the height of battle, may later 
require further treatment and _ possible 
evacuation. It is obvious, then, that the 
forward area medical personnel, especially 
aid men and litter bearers, in addition to 
performing necessary emergency treat- 
ment, must be better equipped and better 
trained to sort out and evaluate the 
wounded. 

\lthough it would be desirable to place 
a qualified surgeon with each small unit 
to perform the function of sorting and 
treating, the medical corps potential to 
supply sufficient doctors makes this im- 
practicable. Aid men and other medical 
service personnel must be trained to pro- 
vide immediate and capable emergency 
treatment. Steps are continuously being 
taken to increase the capability and efh- 
ciency of these critical groups of 
personnel. 

Since treatment must be continuous 
trom the time the soldier is injured until 


he has recovered, every individual in the 
medical service should have, as a mini- 
mum, the training and efficiency of the 
company aid man in addition to any other 
specialty he may possess. This is an im- 
portant consideration in the replacement 
of company aid men and litter bearer 
personnel. 

Treatment or evacuation in combat 
cannot be discussed without considering 
the requirement for mobility. Armies 
have been increasingly dependent upon 
mobility to achieve success in the face of 
modernization of weapons. This will be 
even more important in wars of the 
future. Medical support must keep pace. 
The company aid man must keep up with 
the combat elements, administering aid to 
the injured as he finds them, then pro- 
ceeding on with the unit to continue the 
process. The supporting elements—lit- 
ter bearers, ambulances and aid stations 
—must follow up in the wake. of the aid 
men to further evaluate, treat, evacuate 
or return the injured to duty. ‘This 
same function must be performed at 
every level of medical evacuation and 
treatment. 

The requirement for mobility poses 
the problem of preparing casualties for 
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evacuation in the shortest possible time. 
A medical facility heavily involved in 
the process of treating wounded is im- 
mobile and will be unable to fulfill its 
direct support mission. It must be able 
to pack up and move with the unit it 
supports, 

In the forward areas casualties must 
be evacuated by every means possible, to 
clear the battlefield and maintain mo- 
bility. Injured personnel who do not 
require assistance must proceed under 
their own power to the nearest medical 
agency. Litter cases, depending on ter- 
rain conditions, must be evacuated by 
litter bearers, frontline ambulances or 
tactical vehicles which can be made 
available. 

Helicopters and, in rare instances, 
fixed-wing liaison aircraft may be used 
to augment the evacuation capabilities. 
Helicopters were used successfully in 
Korea but mostly in isolated areas rela- 
tively free from enemy action. Improve- 
ments being made in helicopters and their 
increased use for resupply and other mis- 
sions will permit greater use of these 
aircraft for evacuation. However, pres- 
ent maintenance and operation difficulties 
limit their use to an auxiliary evacuation 
service which will augment ground evac- 
uation means. 

Despite the great value of helicopters, 
it is not believed that they will supplant 
all ground means of evacuation, particu- 
larly in the forward combat areas. How- 
ever, at division, corps and army level, 
both fixed- and rotary-wing aircraft 
undoubtedly will be used to a much 
greater extent to save time and life. 

Control of treatment and evacuation 
by the Army Medical Service is another 
factor which cannot be disregarded. 
Once a wounded man is placed under 
treatment, the commander is relieved of 
further responsibility for his medical 
care. Technically, the casualty is the 


1Pars. 5, sb and sc, AR 40-2, dated 9 July 1957 
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responsibility of the Army Medical Se 
ice from the time he is first treated >y 
medical personnel until he is returned to 
duty. Since life is at stake, the Army 
Medical Service has always retained this 
responsibility because of the peculiar 
techniques and skills required. Depart- 
ment of the Army recently reaffirmed 
this position in an official directive.’ 

Responsibility for medical service im- 
plies command of all activities associated 
with the care of the sick and wounded. 
Command has the advantage of provid- 
ing a direct line to all operational activi- 
ties with minimum intervening agencies. 
This is a most important consideration 
in facilitating rapid reaction to emergen- 
cies. Recent recommendations to the 
Department of the Army reflect a change 
of doctrine. It has been recommended 
that the surgeon have control over non- 
medical means of air evacuation to the 
extent that he can designate pick-up 
points for casualties, provide care for 
casualties enroute and control the desti- 
nation of the evacuation. This control is 
essential to maintain maximum flexibility 
of all medical units and to prevent the 
overloading of installations. 

The use of atomic weapons will pre- 
sent additional medical support problems. 
When a nuclear weapon strikes a combat 
unit, the greatest initial concern is for 
blast and thermal injuries. Prompt radi- 
ation casualties for the most part will be 
delayed in their appearance. They need 
not be considered as strictly emergency 
problems. And the problems arising from 
the fallout of fission products will be 
ones of more concern to tactical maneuver 
than to emergency medical treatment. 

To better understand the effects of 
atomic weapons on medical service, let’s 
consider the load which might be placed 
upon the unit medical service of a battle 
group if that unit were hit suddenly and 
without warning with a mass-destruction 
weapon. Our first concern is the number 
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of casualties that might be expected. In 
this area the best we can do is to make an 
intelligent guess, since there are no really 
valid statistics on which to base accurate 
calculations. Also there are many in- 
tangibles, such as the size of the weapon, 
the height of the burst and the accuracy 
with which the enemy uses his weapons. 
However, we do have some figures which 
have been obtained from exhaustive 
studies of weapons effects and correlated 
with the knowledge of damage criteria 
upon the human body and experimental 
animals. These figures have been de- 
veloped largely through the efforts of 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research 
and the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project. They can be used for planning 
purposes and, as experience factors are 
obtained, they can be adjusted. 

If we assume that the battle group is 
hit with a nominal,? ‘high-air-burst 
weapon and if we further assume a uni- 
form distribution of personnel, estimates 
of maximal damage indicate that approxi- 
mately 50 percent would be killed imme- 
diately. Of the survivors, an estimated 
20 percent would receive minimal in- 
juries and, if properly cared for, could 


continue on with the mission. Another 
estimated 10 percent would require im- 
mediate emergency medical assistance, 
while an additional 10 percent would 
require treatment ultimately, though 
some delay could be tolerated. The re- 
maining 10 percent would not be 
expected to live, despite maximum 
treatment efforts. 

Using a rough figure of 1500 men, 
750 (the immediate dead) would not 
involve medical attention. Approximately 
300 would receive injuries which would 
require only self-care or minimal treat- 
ment by aid men. The main effort of 
the company aid men would be centered 
on the 150 men who need emergency 
medical assistance. An additional 150 
less seriously injured would receive sec- 
ond priority in treatment. The remain- 
ing group of 150 would be those critically 
injured individuals who could not be 
expected to survive without heroic meas- 
ures. Treatment would be provided to 
this group as time and equipment could 
be made available. 

Pertinent to these considerations is a 
well established factor that has been veri- 
fied by past wars. The time during 


Che term “nominal” is used to indicate weapons of the size used over Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 
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which seriously injured battle casualties 
can survive without assistance is meas- 
ured in minutes rather than hours. Un- 
less some immediate action is taken to 
control bleeding and to prevent shock, 
the casualty’s chance of survival is prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

In atomic warfare there will be in- 
stantaneous production of casualties in 
contrast to the normal sporadic produc- 
tion of casualties experienced in non- 
atomic warfare. Accordingly, the 
problem of immediate emergency treat- 
ment is magnified. 

If the battle group we have been dis- 
cussing were hit by an atomic weapon, 
all of the casualties would occur at once 
and probably would include casualties 
among the company aid men. There 
would be 150-200 casualties who must 





be treated immediately if they are +o 
survive. 

With the present allocation of one aid 
man per rifle platoon, it is obvious that 
the 22 company aid men of the bat:le 
group could not treat such a large nun- 
ber of casualties within the few minutes 
during which there is a chance to save 
life.* The only course of action which 
appears feasible to meet this situation is 
to accelerate the training of combat sol- 
diers in emergency life-saving techniques. 
They must be taught how to preserve 
their own lives and the lives of others for 
a reasonable period of time until medical 
assistance can be obtained. Self-aid train- 
ing is now emphasized in all replacement 
and training centers, as well as in service 
schools and troop units. It is expected to 
increase in intensity, with frequent repeti- 
tion of cycles, in the future. 

Detailed study of World War II and 
Korean wounded-evaluation statistics has 
revealed that approximately 20 percent 
of the seriously wounded who might have 
been saved by prompt and proper first 
aid measures did not reach or were not 
reached by medical agencies. If these 
soldiers or their companions had known 
how to stop bleeding and prevent shock 
and had applied these relatively simple 
procedures, more casualties would have 
survived to receive treatment from med- 
ical personnel. The loss of life would 
have been substantially reduced. 

The problems of evacuation also are 
magnified in atomic warfare. Obviousl) 
the damage produced by nuclear weapons 
will seriously interfere with methods of 
evacuation and routes into the damage 
zone. To further complicate the prob- 
lem, minimum assistance may be expected 
from neighboring units which must con- 
tinue on their combat mission. Further- 
more, only limited support can be pro- 


‘The company aid men are located in the treatment section of the battle group medical platoon. They are 


habitually attached to the combat units on the basis of one per rifle platoon, one per mortar battery and one 
f The potential of the battle group treatment section would not 


per battle group headquarters—a total of 22. 


be 


immediately available to frontline troops for emergency medical treatment 
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vied to the disaster zone by division 
medical elements because of their com- 
mitment to support the remaining combat 
units. 

Che only solutions to this problem ap- 
pear to be highly mobile medical teams, 
or units capable of being air transported. 
Along with air-transported or air- 
dropped medical supplies they could pro- 
vide the most rapid and effective means 
of getting early medical treatment and 
evacuation support into the disaster area. 
How soon this could be accomplished 
depends upon the amount of enemy ac- 
tivity, the location of the treatment 
teams or units, the reliability of com- 
munications and availability of aircraft. 
Ideally, such supporting elements should 
be located either within the corps or for- 
ward army zone, adjacent to helicopter 
units, which may be either transportation- 
cargo or medical-ambulance units. The 
mobile medical elements should be opera- 
tionally disposed to support the forward 
areas. For greater efficiency, they must 
be under the command of the army sur- 
geon or his representative. As pointed 
out previously, some operational control 
of the aircraft, regardless of their source, 
must be retained by the medical service 
when the aircraft are used for evacuation. 
To accomplish this, a medical-group type 
of command appears desirable in the for- 
ward army area to maintain centralized 
control and to insure careful planning 
and rapid execution. Adequate communi- 
cations and minimum delay by interven- 
ing headquarters must be present if this 
concept is to be effective. 

Solution of the problems of providing 
adequate medical service under condi- 
tions of both atomic and nonatomic war- 
fare will require careful analysis of the 
situation and application of the basic 
principles of field medical service. Our 
resources are such that strict tailoring of 
available means must be employed to 
assure that the essentials necessary to 
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preserve life and limb are provided for 
the greatest number of casualties. If 
responsibility for medical treatment or 
evacuation of casualties is to remain that 
of the Army Medical Service, control of 
medical elements is not only desirable but 
mandatory. Flexibility of operations in- 
volving high degrees of mobility must be 
incorporated in all medical service units 
if adequate support is to be maintained. 
Basic life-saving methods must have high 
priority in the training of all personnel, 
regardless of component or grade, to 
compensate for the loss of time in pro- 
viding treatment and evacuation caused 
by the requirement to disperse. 

Increased skill and a possible moderate 
increase in the number of company aid 
men are essential to the treatment of 
casualties in forward areas under atomic 
attack. Any increase of company aid men 
must be critically evaluated on the basis 
of essential needs and availability. 

Finally, any medical support to be de- 
signed for the future must be developed 
in such a manner that it serves the dual 
function of treatment and evacuation in 
the most expeditious manner possible, 
with the greatest emphasis upon the con- 
servation of manpower. 
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must know as much as possible 


about radiation and its effects. 


Wee has been a continuous evolu- 
tion of the means with which 


nations defend themselves or impose their 
will on others. It has progressed at an 
accelerating pace from the destructive- 
ness of a club to the mass-destruction 
capabilities of thermonuclear weapons. 
Most weapons of war achieve their 
effects through the destructiveness of 
explosives and steel on men and materials. 
But several weapons, of a quite different 
nature, have evolved which have awesome 
effects on man and other forms of life. 
These are the chemical, biological and ra- 
diological weapons which we have com- 
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By Lt Col Walter L. Miller, Jr. 


Commanders and troops alike 





at 


bined into a comprehensive classification 
known as CBR warfare. 

While the incapacitating or lethal ef- 
fects of chemical agents are fairly well 
understood and the various possibilities 
of biological agents are generally appre- 
ciated, there still remains considerable 
ignorance and _ confusion concerning 
radiological effects—the “R” of “CBR.” 

Radiation and its effects became a 
major consideration in warfare with the 
advent of atomic weapons. In addition 
to the devastating blast and the heat 
generated by atomic explosions, nuclear 
radiation is produced which is highly 
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lethal to troops. This radiation is of two 
types—prompt and Prompt 
radiation is that which lasts approxi- 
mately 60 seconds after the explosion. 
Residual radiation is that given off by 
materials after an atomic 
burst, primarily through downwind fall- 


residual. 


radioactive 


out or radiation “induced” in the ground 
in the vicinity of ground zero. 

Three burst are used in 
ground operations: air, surface and sub- 


types of 


surface. The type of burst has consider- 
able effect on the kind and amount of 
radiation (Figure 1). Surface and sub- 
surface bursts give smaller radii of ef- 
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fects for prompt radiation but they pro- 
duce more residual radiation and down- 
wind fallout. Soon after the detonation 
of a surface weapon a huge circle of resi- 
dual radiation is formed. This area in- 
cludes heavy “fission” particle fallout, 
throwout and soil which has been made 
radioactive by neutron bombardment. 
Within a short time this radiation dis- 
places over a much greater area, depend- 
ing on the velocity and direction of the 
wind, and is a long-time or residual 
hazard. 

An air burst produces greater prompt 
radiation effects but lesser hazards from 
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Lr Cot Water Leroy Mutter, Jr., 
received his commission upon gradu- 
ation from the University of Maryland 
in 1939. He entered active duty the 
following year and two years later re- 
ceived a Regular Army commission. 
Although he is now a Chemical Corps 
officer, Colonel Miller was an Infantry 
officer until 1949. He landed in Nor- 
mandy on D-day with the 327th Glider 
Infantry and participated in the air- 
borne invasion of Holland and the 
battle of Bastogne. Following the war 
he was an airborne command and test 
officer at Fort Bragg, and Assistant 
Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics at the University of Mary- 
land. Colonel Miller was graduated 
from the Chemical Corps advanced 
course in 1950 and, following duty with 
the Chemical Corps Board at the Army 
Chemical Center, went to Korea as 
chemical officer of I Corps. He then 
returned to the Army Chemical Cen- 
ter where he served with the Muni- 
tions and Technical Divisions. Two 
years ago he was named chairman of 
the Chemical Committee in the Tacti- 
cal Department of the Infantry School. 
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residual radiation and fallout. However, 
the circle of neutron-induced gamma 
radiation produced around ground zero 


by a low air burst must be considered. 

At this point we should mention th 
it is technically possible to manufactu 
radioactive material that can be spread 
on the battlefield. 

It is perhaps difficult for a combat 
soldier, accustomed to the usual sounds 
of battle, to fully realize and apprecicte 
that this unseen force can do serious 
damage to himself and to those for whom 
he is responsible. Since radiation cannot 
be detected by the physical senses, its 
presence may be unknown to troops mov- 
ing into an area, and unaware of its 
presence they would become casualties. 
The use of radiac (radioactivity detec- 
tion, indication and computation) equip- 
ment is necessary for units operating in 
this kind of warfare. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that troops have an understand- 
ing of the source of radiation and its 
effects. They must have adequate train- 
ing in detection and in measures which 
can be taken to reduce the effects. 

Having discussed briefly the sources, 
we should consider radiation effects. Fig- 
ure 2 shows the probable effect of an 
acute dosage (received all over the body 
within a short period of time) of prompt 
radiation. Small doses, over a period of 
time, do not give any immediate or 
noticeable effects. However, accumula- 
tion of doses will create serious adverse 
effects within the body. The first signs 
of radiation sickness—headache, nausea, 


Figure 1. Radiation sources and their effects. 





SOURCE 

High air burst 

Surface or subsurface burst 
Low air burst 

Radiological agent 





SOURCES OF RADIATION 


RADIATION EFFECTS 

Considerable prompt; no significant residual. 
Reduced prompt; great residual. 

Great prompt; induced residual area at GZ. 
Residual only. 
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600 roentgens 
450 roentgens 
300 roentgens 
125 roentgens 





EFFECT OF PROMPT RADIATION ON BODY 


Lethal dose for 100% of personnel exposed. 
Lethal dose for 50% of personnel exposed. 
Sick dose for 100% of personnel exposed. 
First visible signs of radiation sickness. 








Figure 2. Effect of prompt radiation on the body. 


vomiting and possibly some diarrhea— 
usually are observed when an individual 
has received 125 roentgens of radiation.! 
Three hundred roentgens is considered a 
sick dose for all personnel receiving it. 
However, 20% of those receiving this 
amount can be expected to die, and the 
remainder should rest for three months 
if they are to recuperate fully. Four 
hundred fifty roentgens is lethal to 50% 
of all exposed personnel, and 600 roent- 
gens is viewed as a lethal dose to all per- 
sonnel, although a few may survive after 
receiving this amount. 

An individual subjected to a lethal 
dose may not be incapacitated immedi- 
elapse before 


ately. Some time may 


occurs. A soldier receiving 


sickness 
125 roentgens may not show signs of 
illness for several hours. This is im- 
portant in combat since he could stay and 
fight during the immediate combat situa- 
tion and then recover from the effects by 
resting for several days away from fur- 
ther exposure. However, in terms of 
long-range effects, he will always retain 
some radiation although this may not 
affect him adversely. 

According to one theory, the body 
eventually will throw off all but 10 to 
20% of the radiation received. For ex- 
ample, if a soldier who has received 100 
roentgens today is allowed to rest for 
five days or longer without additional 


exposure, he could be expected to throw 
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off all but possibly 20 roentgens. How- 
ever, when next exposed this soldier 
would start with 20 roentgens rather 
than zero. Hence, radiation effects will 
continue to accumulate with each addi- 
If sufficient dosage is 
built up he will become a casualty. 
These figures indicate to the troop 
commander that he should avoid un- 


tional exposure. 


necessary exposure of his troops to radia- 
tion if he wishes to keep an effective 
outfit for any period of time. ‘Troops 
operating on an atomic battlefield can 
be expected to receive a little radiation 
every day. 

To hold down radiation effects the 
commander will establish a command 
dosage (CD). This is the radiation 
dosage which should not be exceeded 
during an operation. The CD, however, 
is only a guide. The commander does 
not want his troops to get this amount— 
it is his attempt to hold radiation to a 
minimum. 

The CD established by a commander 
will depend on a number of considera- 
tions, such as the unit’s mission, the im- 
portance of the mission, the past radiation 
history of individuals in the unit, the 
contemplated future employment of the 
unit, the casualties expected among 
troops when exposed to that level of 
radiation and the psychological impact 
on both the individual and the unit. For 
example, if a unit has not been exposed 


ie roentgen is the international unit of measurement of ionization produced by X-ray or gamma radia- 
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Figure 3. Fallout from an atomic test in 
Nevada. The solid line shows the predicted 
path; the dotted line traces the actual path. 


to previous radiation, a CD of 50 roent- 
gens might be set as the limit for initial 
exposure while carrying out a mission. 
(It is believed that an individual may 
take 25 roentgens of gamma radiation per 
week for eight weeks and still maintain 
operational efficiency.) Another unit 
which has been exposed to radiation sev- 
eral times might be directed by the com- 
mander not to exceed 10 roentgens in car- 
rying out its mission, since any higher 
dosage might cause significant casualties. 
However, the combat situation may re- 
quire the commander to increase the CD. 
If this happens, he must make plans to 
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rotate these troops before serious adver:e 
effects occur. 

We have mentioned fallout radiation. 
While we always will try to predict the 
path of the fallout, this is a difficult 
thing to do for our own weapons, and 
even more so for enemy weapons. Figure 
3 shows traces of fallout resulting from 
one of the test detonations in Nevada. 
The solid line shows the predicted path. 
The actual path could be determined only 
by radiac equipment. 

Several detection and measuring devices 
are now organic to the pentomic Infantry 
division. Figure 4 shows an aerial moni- 
toring team employing a dosimeter and 
a radiac set. The monitor is wearing the 
pencil dosimeter, known as the radiac- 
meter IM-93, on the jacket of his uni- 
form. This dosimeter can be compared 
to the mileage indicator or odometer on 
a car—except that it measures total radi- 
ation received rather than miles traveled. 
It will measure up to 600 roentgens of 
accumulated radiation—a lethal dose. 

The dosimeter can be read directly. 
The instrument is charged and its hair- 
line indicator is adjusted visibly to zero 
on a 0 to 600 scale. Upon exposure to 
radiation, the instrument is discharged 
and the hairline moves across the face of 
the scale to measure the dosage received. 
Details on this type of instrument are 
given in TM 3-290, Individual Protec- 
tive and Detection Equipment, and in 
Signal Corps TB 226-7, 6 June 1957. 
The dosimeter will be worn by selected 
personnel to measure the total radiation 
dosage (roentgens) received during an 
operation. 
level. 

To conduct radiological surveys and 
to determine the rate at which radiation 
is being received by personnel in a con- 
taminated area, ion chamber dose rate 
meters (radiac sets) are available on the 
basis of one per rifle company. Again an 


It is authorized at platoon 
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ilogy can be made to the instruments 
on your car. The dose rate meter may 

compared to the car speedometer since 

measures the rate (or speed) at which 
radiation is being received in roentgens 
per hour. 

Figures 4 and 5 both show the ion 
chamber AN/PDR-39 which measures 
up to 50 roentgens per hour. The AN 
( PDR-39 is battery operated, weighs ap- 
proximately 11 pounds and has a 5-step 
variable scale which can be adjusted to 





obtain readings from 0 to 50 roentgens 
Details of operation of this 
type instrument are given in TM 3-290 
and TM 11-5514-A. New instruments 
now under development will read up to 
500 roentgens per hour. 

The next consideration is the manner 
in which these instruments are 
Figure 6 shows a sketch map of an area 
in which an atomic surface burst has 
occurred. The commander of a _ unit 
operating in this area would send out 
trained monitoring teams to determine 


per hour. 


used. 
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Figure 5. A ground survey team. 



































Figure 4. An aerial monitoring team. The 
monitor is wearing a pencil dosimeter (cir- 
cled) and is holding a radiac set. 


the actual fallout pattern.* Ground sur- 
vey teams (Figure 5) in vehicles equip- 
ped with radios would be dispatched on 


2The requirement is stated in DA TC 3-2, 1957 
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Figure 6. Schematic map of an area in which an atomic surface burst has occurred. The small 

arrows indicate the path followed by ground survey teams. The dots designate locations where 

the teams found 100-roentgen-per-hour readings. The X marks designate locations where the 

aerial survey teams found 100-roentgen-per-hour readings, to complete the picture of the 
fallout. 


a prescribed route with a predetermined 
dose rate setting. For example, the com- 
mander may tell his teams to approach 
the area until they reach the 100-roent- 
They 


would stop at this point and report its 


gens-per-hour dose rate reading. 


location and the time the reading was 
taken. The teams would then turn and 
continue along their route, reporting all 
other points where the dose rate readings 
are 100 roentgens per hour. These read- 
ings would be sent to a radiological sur- 
vey control center, operating under the 
staff supervision of the G2 (S2), where 
they would be corrected to a common 
time (usually H-+-1) and plotted on a 
map to give the commander the 100- 
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roentgens-per-hour line as shown in Fig- 
ure 6. At the same time, aerial survey 
(Figure 4+) would be 
dispatched, also on a preselected route. 


monitor teams 


Figure 7. Radiation decay rates. 





RADIATION DECAY RATES 
TIME AFTER 

EXPLOSION FALLOUT INDUCED 
1 hour 1.0 1.0 

2 hours 4 9 

4 hours a 8 

8 hours .08 Bs 
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‘| hese teams® would report their readings 
to the control center where they would 
be corrected to ground level readings and 
a common time, to give a more complete 
picture of the fallout area as shown in 
Figure 6. 

The fallout pattern from a 20-KT 
15-knot 


surface-burst weapon (in a 


scaling wind) at the 100-roentgen-per- 
hour line is approximately 11 miles long 


by three miles wide—a sizable hazard. 


Once the commander has the survey 
picture, he can make possible airlift over 
it or bypass it. If he must enter and 
cross the area, the survey will enable 
him to make decisions as to time of entry, 
duration of stay and radiation effects he 


can expect on his troops. Figure 7 shows 


the decay rate of fallout radiation as 
compared to that of induced radiation. 

Note that fallout radiation decays very 
rapidly. If the tactical situation permits 
a delay in entering the contaminated 
area, the radiation effects on individuals 
will be reduced. Induced radiation lasts 
much longer. If possible, this area (near 
ground zero) is best avoided. 

If a unit must cross the contaminated 
area soon after the burst, the commander 
must take advantage of speed and the 
shielding effect of vehicles. Figure 8 
shows a unit crossing a contaminated 
area two hours after an atomic detona- 
tion. The distance is 214 miles and the 
troops move in Infantry carriers at a 
rate of 25 mph. In this crossing the 


The Chemical Corps is now forming a new unit at corps level, the Chemical Combat Support Company 
ich will send a platoon to the Infantry division to assist the commander in conducting radiological surveys 


ther CBR matters. 


‘igure 8. Route taken by a tactical unit across the contaminated area two hours after the 


surface burst. 
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troops would receive relatively minor 
radiation dosage, approximately 19 roent- 
gens. Decay of the radiation, shielding 
provided by the carriers and the speed of 
movement combine to reduce the dosage. 
Troops marching at 214 mph would 
receive. approximately 770 roentgens—a 
fatal dose. However, traveling in 21- 
ton trucks, they would receive only 46 
roentgens (approximate). 
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Figure 9. Radiation contamination marker. 
The top illustration shows the front side 
(faces out from contaminated area), and the 
bottom illustration shows the back 
(faces in towards contaminated area). 


side 


By using charts and the survey pattern, 
the commander can determine the read- 
ing at any given spot at any time. Or 
he can take monitor reports and convert 
them to determine how long his troops 
could stay in the area without exceeding 
the command dosage. He would confirm 
the chart data with ion chamber dose 
rate readings obtained by troops in the 
area. 

Also, he can calculate how much radia- 
tion dosage the troops will receive. Again 
the calculations would be checked against 


4One thousand milliroentgens equal one roentgen 
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the dosimeters worn by personnel in the 
area to determine the actual dosage 1e- 
ceived while crossing the area. Speed in 
crossing a contaminated area is essential, 
and troops must take personal protective 
measures, such as buttoning up their 
clothing and staying in their Infantry 
carriers or other vehicles, to minimize 
exposure. If heavy dust is present, they 
should wear the mask. 

After a unit has been exposed to radia- 
tion, decontamination of personnel and 
equipment is necessary. Troops can clean 
themselves and their personal equipment 
by brushing off the particles or by wash- 
ing. Vehicles can be decontaminated by 
washing. Special precautions must be 
taken to remove the radiation particles 
that may have been trapped (similarly to 
persistent gas) in grease and oil. As a 
guide, personnel or equipment showing 
a reading on the survey instrument of 
250 milliroentgenst an hour or more, 
should be decontaminated as 
possible. 

Decontamination should be checked by 
the use of the survey meter; the con- 
tamination must be entirely removed. 
Since the radiation thus removed will re- 
main dangerous, the area in which de- 
contamination is accomplished should be 
monitored. If dangerous, it should be 
marked with black and white atomic 
radiation contamination signs (Figure 9) 
so that the hazard can be avoided by 
other troops. 

Commanders will have difficulty in 
conducting realistic training in radio- 
logical survey and monitoring due to the 


soon as 


limited size of available radiation sources. 
Some units on the west coast of the 
United States have sent teams to Camp 
Desert Rock for training during atomic 
weapon tests. They have also used old 
radioactive craters created by test ex- 
plosions. —The Chemical Corps School at 
Fort McClellan, Alabama, has a radia- 
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tion field made up of radiological iso- 
topes, Which it uses for instruction. Since 
these areas employ actual radiation, the 
maintenance of individual records on 
radiation received is necessary. 

\ new device which should greatly 
improve training is the Radiation Survey 
Training Set Device 48E1A. This is a 
radio transmitter which emits a signal to 
10 radio receivers. The receivers are 
constructed to look like the ion chamber. 
With this device the unit commander 
can establish a simulated radiation field 
and train his survey teams without the 
hazards associated with exposure to ac- 
tual radiation. Details of this training 
set are contained in DA Pamphlet 310-5, 
| May 1956. These sets should be avail- 
able in the near future through Army 
training aid subcenters. 

The best protection against radiation 
(also against blast and heat), immedi- 
ately available to the Infantryman, is his 
fighting hole in the ground. The prompt 
radiation received in the familiar open 
foxhole will be approximately one-tenth 
of the outside dosage. For example, 100 
roentgens in the open will be reduced to 
10 roentgens in the hole. However, the 
individual should be wel! below the lip 


of the foxhole for maximum protection. 

A foxhole with 114 feet of overhead 
earth cover will reduce prompt radiation 
to approximately three one-hundredths 
of that received on the outside. A 100- 
roentgen outside dosage will be reduced 
to 3 roentgens within a covered hole. 
There is an even greater reduction in 
residual radiation. In the covered fox- 
hole residual radiation will be three one- 
thousandths of the outside dosage. One 
hundred roentgens in the open will be 
reduced to three-tenths of a roentgen. 

If troops must remain in a contami- 
nated area, they should dig in to reduce 
radiation effects. Earth provides an ex- 
cellent shield—it is the commander’s 
responsibility to see that his men use it. 

We have no way of knowing whether 
chemical and bacteriological agents will 
be used in future warfare. They were 
not used in World War II and Korea. 
However, it is known that thermonuclear 
weapons are likely to be employed. Our 
defense forces are being organized and 
equipped for warfare in which they will 
be used. And if they are, we will need 
to know as much as possible about the 


“R” of “CBR.” 











CBR weapons may well appeal to an aggressor. The use of nuclear weapons on an 
indiscriminate basis would undoubtedly destroy facilities which were the object of 
an enemy's aggression, or at least render them worthless for postwar use. To make his 
aggression worthwhile, these highly coveted productive facilities would have to be 
reasonably intact at the end of hostilities. 

To achieve this result, the enemy could use CBR munitions which would attack 
only people. By causing death or merely debilitating illnesses among industrial work- 
ers, their productive capacity would be lost or severely limited. And with this decrease 
in production, the Free World’s armed forces would soon become seriously weakened 


through the lack of munitions, equipment, food, medical supplies. 


May Gen WILLIAM M. CREASY 
Chief Chemical Officer, Department of the Army 
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The past two issues of INFANTRY de- 
scribed the actions of the pentomic rifle 
company in the attack and the defense. 
In this article we will observe a battle 
group, mounted in Infantry carriers and 
supported by tanks, in the planning and 
conduct of an offensive operation. IVe 
will see how detailed planning, prompt 
decisions and vigorous execution of the 
attack will promote success on the atomic 
battlefield. In the next issue we will look 
at the battle group in a defensive situa- 


tion.—Editor 





























By Lt Col Albert H. Smith, Jr. 





3ROUP IN THE ATTACK 








y this time we should be familiar 
B with the major revisions in tactical 
doctrine which have resulted from the 
expected requirements of atomic warfare. 
Of great importance are the ways in 
which these new techniques are applied— 
the methods Infantry commanders will 
use to employ their units on a battlefield 
of the future. Before taking a look at the 
battle group in an attack situation, it 
would be well to review briefly some 
basic offensive principles. 

Although the organizational structure, 
armament and tactical employment of the 
battle group are new, and in some re- 
spects revolutionary, the mission of this 
unit is the same as that of the old Infan- 





of Infantry. 


try regiment: fo close with and destroy or 
capture the enemy. To perform this mis- 
sion, the battle group uses a combination 
of firepower, maneuver and shock action. 
On the atomic battlefield it conducts 
mounted or dismounted operations, de- 
pending on the mission, the terrain and 
the availability of Infantry carriers. 
Since we are probably more familiar with 
dismounted operations, this discussion 
will concentrate on the factors involved 
in the conduct of a mounted attack.? 
Because of the large circular effects 
area of atomic fires and the resultant 
need for presenting the least profitable 
target, battlefield posture generally is 
based on a column formation. The battle 


\ discussion of mounted and dismounted operations for the battle group may be found in the July, 1957, 


We take a look at the actions of the 


battle group in the offense 























group may attack on a single axis or on 
multiple axes. However, if more than 
one axis of advance is employed, the axes 
must be far enough apart to prevent mass- 
ing; and yet they must be close enough 
together to prevent defeat in detail. Sel- 
dom should more than two axes be used, 
since such a formation will tend to re- 
duce flexibility, disperse fire support and 
present problems of command and con- 
trol. To provide maximum freedom of 
action for company commanders and to 
avoid the formation of lucrative atomic 
targets, intermediate objectives are kept 
to a minimum and are used only when 
necessary to coordinate and control the 
attack or to seize vital terrain. The rifle 
companies move as close as possible to 
the objective before beginning the as- 
sault. Following the engagement and 
destruction of the enemy forces, the com- 
panies quickly disperse and secure the 
objective or move forward rapidly to 
continue the advance. Great emphasis 
must be placed on maintaining the mo- 
mentum of the attack. Specific halts for 
reorganization are avoided, since such 
action would tend to form ideal targets 
for enemy atomic weapons. 

Terrain permitting, one or more tank 
companies normally will be attached to 
the attacking battle group. The tanks 
are used to spearhead the advance and 
generally are employed in the assault 
echelon. The assault gun _ platoon, 
equipped with four M-48 tanks which 
mount 90mm guns, is used primarily for 
antitank action. Screening missions for 
the battle group are conducted by the 
reconnaissance platoon. 

Another addition to the _ tactical 
strength of the battle group is the mortar 
battery. The battery has two platoons, 
each with four 4.2-inch mortars. For- 
ward observers are furnished to the four 
rifle companies by the battery, and the 
battery commander acts as fire support 
coordinator for the battle group. While 
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usually held in general support, firi ig 
platoons of the battery may operate in a 
direct support role when the battle gro ip 
is attacking on multiple axes. The fires of 
the mortar battery and the fires of all 
supporting weapons are planned and in‘e- 
grated with the available atomic fires, 
which may range from 2 KT to 100 KT. 
The battle group fire support plan, in- 
cluding atomic and nonatomic fires, is de- 
veloped concurrently with the plan of 
maneuver. We are now ready to take a 
look at the battle group in the planning 
and conduct of a mounted attack. 

Following atomic preparation, the di- 
vision is to attack at 0700 hours, D-day, 
to seize communication center Lima and 
the high ground to the north and south 
of town (Figure 1). The division is to 
be prepared, on order, to continue the 
attack to the east or to assist the passage 
of an armored division. Enemy disposi- 
tions are as shown. An aggressor mech- 
anized regiment can reinforce defending 
troops at Lima four hours after initia- 
tion of its movement. The weather is 
clear. During the past week frequent 
light rains have dampened the area of 
operation; however, no precipitation is 
forecast for D-day. An excellent road 
net exists throughout the zone. The use 
of atomic weapons in forested areas will 
cause considerable obstacle to movement. 
Otherwise, there should be little restric- 
tion to cross-country operation. The di- 
vision preliminary plan of operation is 
as shown, with two mechanized attacks 
on Axes November and Sierra and the 
dismounted attacks by battle groups be- 
tween these axes. The battle group on 
Axis Sierra is making the main attack. 

In addition to this, the commander at- 
tacking on Axis Sierra receives the fol- 
lowing directives, information and sup- 
port. 

1. Mission: Following atomic prepa- 
ration, attack 0700, D-day, on Axis Si- 
erra and seize high ground south of 
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Figure 1. Schematic situation map. Axis Sierra has been assigned by the division commander. 
Axis Romeo and Axis Tango are being contemplated by the battle group as additional axes of 
advance to the objective. 


Lima. Be prepared, on order, to continue 
the attack to the east or to assist passage 
of armored division. 

2. Attached: Companies D and E, 
Medium Tank Battalion; Troop A, Re- 
connaissance Squadron; Companies B 
and C (Armored Carrier), Transpor- 
tation Battalion; combat support flight 


ugmented by three observation air- 


lanes and three reconnaissance helicop- 


= 
3. In Support: Company E, Engineer 
ttalion. Armored FA battalion is in 
reneral support in the zone. One 105mm 
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howitzer battery 
battery. 


reinforces the mortar 


4. Atomic Weapons: A maximum of 
two atomic weapons may be made avail- 
able for scheduled fires in the zone. 
Yields from 2 to 100 KT are available. 
Also two 2-KT, cannon-delivered, on-call 
atomic weapons are allocated to support 
the attack. Authority to fire is delegated 
to the battle group commander. These 
allocated weapons are available—on call 
—after initiation of the attack. Mini- 
mum delivery time is 15 minutes after 
request for delivery is made. 
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Lr Cor Avsert H. Smith, Jr., was 
commissioned in the Infantry in 1940. 
During World War II he served with 
the 16th Infantry Regiment, Ist Infan- 
try Division and participated in the 
invasions of North Africa, Sicily and 
Normandy. After the war he was as- 
sistant G3, Headquarters, Army 
Ground Forces and later held the same 
position with Headquarters, Second 
United States Army. His next assign- 
ment was with Department of the 
Army. Overseas again, he was ap- 
pointed Comptroller, Headquarters, 
Base Section, U. S. Army, Europe. He 
then served as a battalion commander 
and executive officer of the 18th Infan- 
try Regiment following which he at- 
tended the Senior Marine Corps 
School, Quantico, Va. In 1956 Colonel 
Smith became an instructor in the 
Tactical Department of the United 
States Army Infantry School. He is 
now Course Director in the Office of 
the Director of Instruction at the In- 
fantry School. 
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After receiving the division plan, the 
battle group commander analyzed his 
mission, formulated a preliminary plan, 
issued a warning order, completed as 
much preliminary coordination as possi- 
ble, and then made a reconnaissance by 
helicopter, accompanied by selected mem- 
bers of his staff. It is now 1100 hours, 
D minus 1. The reconnaissance party 
has returned to the command post and 
staff members are completing their esti- 
mates and recommendations. 

The battle group S3 has decided (1) 
to select company-size objectives in the 
final objective area; (2) to list the prac- 
tical courses of action; (3) to determine 
the number of scheduled atomic weapons 
required to support each course of action; 
(4) to analyze these courses of action, 
considering the mission, enemy, terrain, 
available means and the atomic support 
required in order to arrive at sound rec- 
ommendations for the battle group com- 
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mander. Here is a summary of the S3 s 
thought processes: 

Final Objectives: From his analys’s, 
$3 concludes that four company objec- 
tives should be designated to insure seiz- 
ure and control of the objective which 
has been designated by division. These ob- 
jectives are dominant terrain features. 

Practical Courses of Action: Division 
assigned Axis Sierra, since this is an ex- 
cellent avenue of approach to the objec- 
tive area. There are also acceptable 
avenues of approach in the northern and 
southern portions of the zone. Six com- 
bat units are available to participate in 
the attack: four rifle companies and two 
tank companies. With atomic support 
available to open holes in enemy forward 
defenses, the four courses of action listed 
below appear practical. They are cer- 
tainly worthy of more detailed analysis. 

Course of Action 1: attack in a col- 
umn of companies along Axis Sierra. 
Course of Action 2: attack with two 
companies, right company along Axis 
Sierra and left company along Axis 
Romeo. Course of Action 3: attack with 
two companies, left company along Axis 
Sierra and right company along Axis 
Tango. Course of Action 4: attack with 
three companies, center company along 
Axis Sierra, left company along Axis 
Romeo, right company along Axis 
Tango. 

Number of Scheduled Atomic W eap- 
ons Required: Course of Action 1 will 
require one atomic weapon. Course of 
Action 2 and Course of Action 3 each 
require two atomic weapons. Course of 
Action 4 requires three atomic weapons. 
Each course of action calls for the 
breaching of enemy forward defenses by 
scheduled atomic fires. Additional atomic 
weapons must be expended for the addi- 
tional holes which must be opened. 

Analysis: An analysis of the practical 
courses of action boils down to this: 
Should the battle group attack along a 
single axis, along two axes, or along 
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three axes? It does not appear to $3 
that factors favoring an attack along one 
axis are present in this situation. On 
» other hand, in analyzing Courses of 
‘tion 2 and 3, it appears that all condi- 
ions favoring an attack along two axes 
are present. Favorable factors are as fol- 
lows: width of zone and road net are 
adequate; rapid movement is accom- 
plished; enemy situation is reasonably 
clear; adequate atomic and nonatomic 
fires are available; axes are far enough 
apart to provide a degree of passive pro- 
tection against enemy atomic fires; and 
axes are close enough for reinforcing one 
column with the other to prevent defeat 
in detail. S3 next considers Course of 
Action 4. Immediately obvious is the 
fact that the battle group will be vulner- 
able to defeat in detail. Spread out along 
three axes, both the attacking and sup- 
porting units will lack sufficient combat 
power to reduce enemy resistance. Fur- 
thermore, such a formation requires the 
use of an additional atomic weapon to 
breach the enemy defenses. $3 concludes 
that this is the least desirable course of 
action. 

Having decided that a two-axis at- 
tack is the most desirable course of ac- 
tion, $3 compares the potential northern 
axis (Romeo) with the potential south- 
ern axis (Tango). Use of the northern 
axis (Romeo) in conjunction with Axis 
Sierra is favored because it is 2.5 miles 
shorter than the southern axis; the north- 


.> os 


ern axis provides more maneuver room; 

greater degree of mutual support be- 
tween division axes is possible; and ter- 
rain favors the enemy defenses less in 
he north than in the south. Everything 


considered, 


S3 concludes (and recom- 
mends) the best course of action is to 
attack with two companies, the right 
company along Axis Sierra and the left 


On the 
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ompany along Axis Romeo. 


other hand, $3 recognizes that Course 
of Action 1 (attack in a column of com- 
panies) may have to be adopted if the 
scheduled atomic fires in the zone of the 
battle group are reduced in number.” S3 
then checks his recommended plan of 
maneuver with a tentative fire support 
plan (Figure 2). Scheduled atomic 
weapons fired to breach enemy defenses 
along the southern axis will present a 
considerable obstacle to movement as a 
result of blowdown and forest fires. At 
the same time, a quick look reveals that 
atomic weapons may be detonated to 
open holes along axes Romeo and Sierra 
without restricting movement. Non- 
atomic fires would be placed on all 
known enemy dispositions not covered by 
atomic effects. In other words, plans of 
maneuver and fire support must be in- 
tegrated and developed concurrently. 

The battle group commander approves 
the recommendations of his $3. Subse- 
quently a message is received from divi- 
sion confirming the availability of two 
scheduled atomic weapons to support 
the battle group plan of maneuver. The 
commander and his staff continue to 
work out details of the attack plan. The 
battle group commander instructs his $3 
to work with the fire support coordinator 
and develop detailed recommendations 
with regard to scheduled atomic weapons. 
In addition to analyzing the possible 
courses of action, the planning group 
must make recommendations concerning 
the DGZ, yield, delivery means and 
height of burst for each of two sched- 
uled atomic weapons. Other planning 
considerations include control measures 
during the attack; organization for com- 
bat; order of movement on each axis; 
missions for Troop A, Reconnaissance 
Squadron and the battle group reconnais- 
sance platoon; and security missions, if 
any, to be assigned to other units. 


2Battle groups may often be required to attack without atomic support or with the support of one atomic 


apon only. 
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Figure 2. Atomic Fire Plan. Having decided to attack along axes Sierra and Romeo, the battle 
group commander plans two low air bursts to eliminate initial enemy resistance. 


Scheduled Atomic Fires (Figure 2): 
Troop safety limit the 
size of weapon A (Axis Sierra) to a 2- 
KT or 10-KT yield, cannon delivered. 


The latter is selected because maximum 


considerations 


From the stand- 
point of troop safety either a 20-KT 
vield or a 50-KT yield could be selected 
for weapon B (on Axis Romeo). Again, 


casualties are desired. 


considering neutralization of the enemy 
company position dominating Axis Ro- 
meo, the additional casualty-producing 
effects of the larger weapon are not re- 
The 20-KT yield is chosen to 
reduce blowdown and residual contami- 


quired. 
nation. A low air burst will be used for 
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all weapons. Casualty radii against 
troops in covered foxholes and damage 
radii against heavy equipment are greater 
with a low air burst than with a high air 
burst. Cannon delivery is preferred be- 
cause of its inherent accuracy, but rocket 


delivery could be used for weapon B. 
Control Measures: $3 
minimum 


recommends 


control measures consistent 
with coordination requirements. His ob- 
jective is maximum freedom of action 
for the attacking company commanders. 
The designated line of departure and 
time of attack will insure that the vari- 
ous maneuver and fire support elements 


of the battle group are committed at the 
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de-ired time and place. $3 also concludes 
that recognizable terrain features cross- 
ing both axes should be designated as 
phase lines. These will then be available 
as ready references, to control and co- 
ordinate the rate of advance, if required. 
Unless otherwise prescribed, these con- 
trol measures will serve as nonstop re- 
porting locations. Check points are desig- 
nated along general routes which are to 
be followed by reconnaissance units. 
These points will be used to report loca- 
tions or to control movement. Contact 
points are designated between each re- 
connaissance route and the adjacent axis 
of advance. Attacking companies and 
reconnaissance elements must make physi- 
cal contact at these points. A battle 
group forward assembly area and/or 
company attack positions are not pre- 
scribed. Movement directly from dis- 
persal areas to and across the line of 
departure will reduce vulnerability to 
enemy atomic fires. Intermediate com- 
pany objectives are not recommended as 
initial control measures, because they 
tend to restrict freedom of maneuver of 
subordinate units and tend to cause 
massing. 

. Organization for Combat: Companies 
D and E of the Medium Tank Battalion, 
when employed as units, constitute 
powerful additional attacking forces. $3 
therefore recommends the formation of 
six company-size teams. This solution—as 
opposed to attaching all tank platoons to 
rifle companies—affords greater flexibil- 
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ity. $3 also believes that lead elements 
on each axis should be strong in tanks. 
However, because of the possibility of 
early commitment, the second company 
on each axis should have some tanks at- 
tached. In recognition of the length of 
the column on Axis Sierra and the need 
for antitank defense in depth, one section 
of the assault gun platoon is attached to 
each reserve company not receiving other 
armor attachments. To provide for 
speedy seizure of the objective area, $3 
recommends that the attack along Axis 
Sierra be weighted, since this axis pro- 
vides the most favorable approach to the 
dominant terrain in the objective area. 
With these considerations in mind, $3 
recommends that the following organiza- 
tion for combat be adopted. 

Axis Romeo (two teams): Team 
Delta—a company of tanks (less one 
platoon) and a platoon of Infantry; 
Team Alfa—a company of — Infantry 
(less one platoon) and a platoon of 
tanks. 

Axis Sierra (four teams) : Team Echo 
—a company of tanks (less one platoon) 
and a platoon of Infantry; Team Bravo 
—a company of Infantry and a platoon 
of tanks; Team Charlie—a company of 
Infantry and the assault gun platoon 
(less one section) ; Team -India—a com- 
pany of Infantry (less one platoon) and 
a section of the assault gun platoon. 

Order of Movement (Figure 3): As 


previously mentioned, leading off with 


Figure 3. Order of march. Top: Axis Romeo. Bottom: Axis Sierra. 
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the two tank-heavy teams will provide a 
greater degree of combat power forward 
and should promote a more rapid move- 
ment toward the objective area. Indirect 
fire support can be provided rapidly and 
effectively only when artillery is well 
forward. This accounts for the placement 
of mortar elements immediately follow- 
ing the lead companies. Progress of 
tanks and mechanized Infantry very 
often depends on the availability of 
engineers to assist in breaching obstacles. 
An engineer reconnaissance party will 
move with the lead company on each 
axis, followed closely (after the mortar 
platoons) by parent engineer platoons. 
The march command post, with both 
carrier and helicopter lift available, is 
located well forward. This enables the 
battle group commander to keep abreast 
of the immediate situation, while at the 
same time placing him where he can 
expeditiously commit his reserve(s). He 
is located on the main attack axis. Head- 
quarters Company (-) is placed on Axis 
Romeo to provide additional control over 
this column if required. This disposition 
of the headquarters elements also pro- 
vides an alternate command organization 
to replace the command group, should 
the latter be lost to enemy action. Other 
units are integrated into the column 
based on their mission, contemplated em- 
ployment and security considerations. 
Security Missions: Of the two open 
flanks, enemy forces in the south would 
pose the greatest threat to the accom- 
plishment of the mission. For this rea- 
son, $3 recommends that Troop A protect 
the right flank. The _ reconnaissance 
platoon is capable of operating on the 
battle group left flank between the divi- 
sion axes. It also appears advisable to 
place a unit between Axis Sierra and 
Axis Romeo to provide warning in the 
case of enemy forces positioned or mov- 
ing between the battle group axes. S3 
concludes that a reinforced platoon from 
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the third company in column is adequate 
to perform this task. The combat sup- 
port flight will fly observation missions 
over each axis, and observers will be pro- 
vided by battle group headquarters. In 
addition, the flight will support each of 
the following with one reconnaissance 
helicopter and will coordinate with the 
commanders concerned : command group; 
headquarters; reconnaissance platoon; 
and Troop A, Reconnaissance Squadron. 

Deliberate planning has set the scene 
for a successful attack. Vigorous execu- 
tion will insure seizure of the objectives. 

Time is D-day. The atomic prepara- 
tion is accurately and effectively delivered 
in the zone. Thereafter, nonatomic fires 
maintain a neutralization of enemy for- 
ward defenses. Attacking companies 
cross the line of departure at 0700 and 
advance rapidly through dazed and dis- 
organized defenders. At 0800 lead ele- 
ments of Team Delta are halted by a 
minefield covered by antitank and auto- 
matic weapons fire from high ground to 
the northeast (Figure 4). Aerial Ob- 
server Romeo reports an estimated 20 
riflemen, supported by two tanks and 
several machineguns. The mortar bat- 
tery commander reports the mortar pla- 
toon following Team Delta has left the 
road and is going into firing position. 
The battle group commander monitors 
these reports. At 0815 lead elements of 
Team Echo come under heavy direct and 
indirect fire from enemy forces located 
on Hill 394. One tank is destroyed and 
one loses a track as a result of enemy 
antitank fire. Captain, Company E, re- 
ports he is fully deployed and is return- 
ing the fire, but is unable to advance. He 
requests additional fire support. Aerial 
Observer reports to Captain, 
Company E, and the battle group com- 
mander that approximately one _ rein- 
forced enemy company is occupying de- 
fensive positions on Hill 394 and has 
four dug-in antitank guns. Figure 4 
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Figure 4. Conduct of the attack. The battle group commander finds his attack stopped on both 
Axis Sierra and Axis Romeo. 


reflects the situation as of 0830, includ- 
ing dispositions of reconnaissance units. 

The battle group commander finds his 
ttack along both axes temporarily halted. 
Speed of movement forward is essential 

th to the accomplishment of the mis- 
sion and to survival. Several feasible 


courses of action are open: bypass the 
enemy on Hill 394 and continue the at- 
tack with Team Bravo; eliminate the 


enemy resistance by a coordinated attack 
of Teams Echo and Bravo against Hill 
394; or eliminate enemy resistance by 
sing atomic fite and continue the attack 
with Team Echo. 
Since Hill 394 dominates the zone, its 
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retention by the enemy jeopardizes any 
maneuver to bypass to the north or south. 
There is no friendly progress on either 
flank of advance elements on Axis Sierra, 

bilities in these areas are 
in doubt at this time. A coordinated at- 
tack by Teams Echo and Bravo against 
enemy forces on the hill should succeed. 
However, it will take 40 to 60 minutes 
to get Team Bravo into position to as- 
sault either the north or south enemy 
flank. The additional time and concen- 
tration involved make this course of 
action vulnerable to hostile atomic reac- 
tion. The use of one of the two allocated 
on-call 2-KT atomic weapons offers a 
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more rapid means of restoring the mo- 
mentum of the attack. With the author- 
ity to fire and the planned ffring data, the 
enemy force can be hit within 15 minutes 
following the request for delivery. A 
flash message must effectively warn the 
troops, and the safety requirements must 
ve met. A rapid exploitation by Team 
Echo will breach the enemy position 
shortly after 0900. The mission and sit- 
uation dictate a rapid sweep through the 
target area—as opposed to the seizure of 
Hill 394. The battle group commander 
requests delivery of a low air-burst, 2-KT 
atomic weapon on the enemy force which 
is holding up Team Echo. He decides 
that the enemy situation facing Team 
Delta is within that unit’s capability. A 
personal urging should get the attack 
along Axis Romeo rolling again. 

The atomic weapon is delivered at 
0850 hours. Team Echo advances rapidly 
through the gap created in the enemy 
defenses, followed by Team Bravo and 
other Axis Sierra units. With mortar 
support, Team Delta breaches the mine- 
field and assaults and destroys the small 
delaying detachment which was blocking 
Axis Romeo. The battle group continues 
its advance along both axes. By 0915 the 
colonel is beginning to feel optimistic 
about the situation when an explosion 
knocks him down. He is bruised and 
dazed, but otherwise unhurt. Reports 
from all sources within the next few 
minutes indicate that an estimated 10- 
KT yield weapon has been exploded as 





an air burst near the center of Team 
Bravo’s column. The battle group com- 
mander dispatches the executive officer 
to determine the extent of damage, or- 
ganize rescue operations and reorganize 
survivors; directs the $3 to reroute Team 
Charlie and the remainder of Axis Sierra 
units around the atomic effects area with- 
out delay; notifies the commanding gen- 
eral; and requests that division evacuate 
the casualties. 
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Following an atomic attack on frien ly 
units, top priority is given to reunit ig 
survivors with serviceable weapons to 
form a fighting force. This normally -e- 
quires the presence of a senior leader, - nt 
in from an unaffected area. The log cal 
person, in this case, is the battle gr up 
executive officer. He can make decis ons 
and take necessary action. He can «\lso 
give the colonel a balanced appraisa! of 
the situation. There are several reasons 
why the column should bypass the ato:nic 
effects area and continue forward with- 
out delay. First and nost important, the 
mission dictates the presence of a ready 
reserve to maintain the momentum of 
the attack. Secondly, speed of movement 
and morale will be helped by going 
around the devastated area on clear 
routes. Finally, rescue and reorganiza- 
tion operations will be facilitated if no 
additional forces are moved through the 
area. The division commander needs to 
know what happened and how the atomic 
explosion affected the capabilities of the 
battle group. Mass evacuation of cas- 
ualties following an atomic attack is 
division’s responsibility. Elements of the 
medical platoon, headquarters com- 
pany, will be fully occupied by evacua- 
tion of other battlefield casualties. 

The dispersed columnar formations 
and the armor protection afforded by the 
carriers reduce to a minimum the casual- 
ties resulting from the enemy weapon. 
Nevertheless, the equivalent of a com- 
pany is lost. 

The Ist Platoon of Company B is 
found to be operational, and it is at- 
tached to Team Echo and directed to 
join that unit without delay. The tank 
platoon formerly leading the Team Bravo 
column is attached to Team Charlie. 

At 0930 Team Echo attacks what ap- 
pears to be a weak enemy delaying force 
on the slope of Hill 412 (Figure 5). 
Once in close contact, the company com- 
mander reports he is fighting a strong 
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Figure 5. Conduct of the attack. Lead elements of Axis Sierra meet enemy resistance near 
Hill 412. 


point of dug-in tanks protected by consid- 
erable Infantry. Air Observer Sierra re- 
ports that he can see five tanks and about 
50 riflemen deployed near Hill 412. No 
other enemy is detected in the immediate 
area. Captain, Team Echo, notifies the 
battle group commander that he can 
handle the situation, but needs his first 
platoon. According to his estimate, it 
will take about one hour to eliminate 
enemy resistance. In answer to a query 
of the colonel, Captain, Team Echo, re- 
ports his elements in contact cannot dis- 
engage without. heavy casualties. Team 
Delta is moving forward against weak 
enemy delaying detachments. 

In addition to continuing the attack 
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along Axis Romeo with Team Delta, the 
battle group commander sees four pos- 
sible courses of action. Course of Action 
1: attack with Team Echo to seize Hill 
412. Course of Action 2: employ a 2- 
KT atomic weapon against the enemy 
forces on Hill 412, and continue the at- 
tack along Axis Sierra with Team Echo. 
Course of Action 3: attack with Teams 
Charlie and Echo to seize Hill 412. 
Course of Action 4: bypass to the left 
(north) with Team Charlie to seize 
Objective 1, and at the same time attack 
with Team Echo to seize Hill 412. 

In analyzing this situation, the battle 
group commander decides that Course 
of Action 1 is too slow and invites atomic 
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Figure 6. Conduct of the attack. The attack along Axis Sierra is threatened by two enemy 
tank-Infantry columns. 


reaction by the enemy. Course of Action 
2 is not feasible, since atomic safety re- 
quirements cannot be met without a 
time-consuming withdrawal. Course of 
Action 3 has several major disadvantages. 
It would take considerable time to put 
into effect and would require the massing 
of two companies. Course of Action 4, 
the colonel decides, has many advantages. 
It promises to be the fastest way of get- 
ting Axis Sierra forces to the objec- 
tive. Bypassing to the north instead of the 
south will exploit friendly success, avoid 
known enemy strength and take advan- 
tage of present dispositions. In his final 
evaluation of Course of Action 4, the 
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battle group commander still has some 
doubts concerning the attack against Hill 
412. However, the following advantages 
cannot be overlooked. This attack, as a 
secondary effort, will assist Team Char- 
lie. The enemy force, if not engaged, 
could continue to harass and delay the 
friendly forces. Team Echo seems to 
have sufficient combat power to defeat 
the enemy. In any case, it should be able 
to effect a containment. The battle group 
commander issues the necessary orders to 
implement Course of Action 4. He com- 
mits his reserve to maintain the momen- 
tum of the attack and to exploit success. 
The following reports reach the battle 
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group commander at the times indicated 
and are shown in Figure 6. 

1040 hours—from Team Echo: “Have 
seized my objective and destroyed enemy 
force. Am reorganizing. Can move out 
in five minutes.” 

1045 hours—from Aerial Observer 1: 
“Can observe enemy recon units moving 
north. Enemy tank columns have also 
turned north. Estimated rate of advance 
is 8 mph. Smoke restricts observation.” 

1053 hours—from Team Delta: “Am 
attacking enemy on Objective 4.” 

1054 hours—from Aerial Observer 2: 
“Estimated three SP antitank guns and 
100 Infantry on Objective 4.” 

1055 hours—from Aerial Observer 1: 
“Two enemy tank columns still heading 
north. Columns are following same route 
as recon units. Estimated rate of advance 
is now 6 mph.” 

Urgent requests are made for close air 
support missions against the tank col- 
umns, but they are denied due to non- 
availability of aircraft. Nonatomic fires 
are directed on the enemy forces in co- 
ordination with the adjacent division. 
However, smoke hinders adjustment and 
thereby reduces the effectiveness of the 
fires. It is now 1100. Again the colonel 
is faced with a battlefield situation which 
demands a sound and rapid decision. The 
enemy tank-Infantry forces pose a great 
threat to the battle group. They can in- 
flict heavy casualties and prevent accom- 
plishment of the mission. The battle 
group commander considers several prac- 
tical courses of action to deal with this 
threat. Course of Action 1: defend to 
the south with Teams Charlie, Echo, and 
India. Course of Action 2: defend to the 
south with Teams Echo and India, while 
continuing the attack with Team Char- 
lie. Course of Action 3: defend to the 
south with Team Echo, while continu- 
ing the attack with Teams Charlie and 
India. Course of Action 4: employ an 
on-call atomic weapon against the enemy 
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column in conjunction with any of the 
courses noted above. 

The colonel realizes the quickest way 
to meet this threat to his flank is through 
the rapid employment of an atomic 
weapon. A 2-KT low air burst, while 
somewhat limited in coverage, can be 
accurately and quickly delivered. Fur- 
thermore, this is the only course of action 
which permits a strong attack to continue 
along Axis Sierra. Leading enemy ele- 
ments are definitely located. They are 
approaching in two columns. Infantry 
are exposed on the backs of tanks. The 
projected routes and the estimated rate 
of advance are available. A rapid com- 
putation by the staff indicates a 2-KT 
weapon can be employed with effect to 
destroy lead elements and slow the ad- 
vance of each column. Also, troop safety 
requirements can be met. The decision 
must be made now or the opportunity 
will be lost. The battle group com- 
mander decides on Courses of Action 3 
and 4. Since Team Delta is attacking a 
strong enemy force, the colonel prepares 
Team Alfa for early commitment. 
Seizure of Objective 3 (which appears to 
be unoccupied) will greatly assist in the 
reduction of the enemy force on Objec- 
tive 4. From an over-all standpoint, the 
battle group commander was faced with 
the problem of whether to continue on 
his mission or protect his battle group 
from possible destruction. The availa- 
bility of a powerful, quick-hitting reserve 
force in the form of a 2-KT allocated 
atomic weapon provided the answer. It 
allows him to continue his mission and 
protect his unit, with a reasonable proba- 
bility of success. 

The 2-KT weapon delivered at 1120 
hours is effective in halting the advance 
of the two enemy tank columns. Enemy 
units farther to the rear fail to stop or 
divert their forward momentum. As a 
result, they form a large concentration 
of men and vehicles. The division com- 
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Figure 7. Reorganization on the objective. 


mander takes advantage of the situation, 
hits the confused enemy concentration 
with another atomic weapon and then 
sends the reconnaissance squadron on a 
sweep through the area to destroy sur- 
vivors. Team Charlie’s attack against 
scattered resistance in Objectives | and 2 
is progressing satisfactorily. When Team 
Delta is unable to advance against enemy 
forces holding Objective 4, the battle 
group commander commits Team Alfa 
to seize Objective 3. Enemy forces are 
now apparently withdrawing all along 
the front. At 1155 hours a liaison officer 
delivers the following message to the 
colonel from the commanding general: 


“Secure your objective area. Assist pas- 
sage of CCA, Armd Div through Lima. 
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Company D, Medium Tank Bn detached 
effective immediately.” 

How do we secure an objective area 
in the face of an enemy atomic threat? 
Figure 7 is a graphic portrayal of how 
the battle group commander is disposing 
his forces to accomplish the new “secure” 
mission. Occupation of dominant terrain 
within, forward of and to the flanks and 
rear of the objective area will minimize 
the possibility of reoccupation by hostile 
forces. Control of this over-all area 
will, in turn, assist the passage of CCA. 
The disposition of forces likewise reduces 
the vulnerability of the battle group—as 
a whole—to enemy atomic attacks. Two 
reinforced companies are disposed to oc- 
cupy the dominant terrain included in 
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Objectives | through 4, since a lesser 
force would possess only a screening capa- 
bility, and this would not be consistent 
with the assigned “‘secure’’ mission. Cer- 
tainly the loss of this area to ground or 
airborne assault would seriously inter- 
fere with the passage of CCA through 
Lima. A heavily reinforced rifle company 
is utilized to establish the reconnaissance 
and security line (RSL). Not only is 
there a possibility that this reinforced 
company may have to fight for the domi- 
nant terrain, but also the frontage to be 
covered requires a strong force. Further- 
more, movement of this force to the east 
will tend to deceive the enemy and draw 
his attention from the battle group area. 


As demonstrated by this series of tac- 
tical situations, thorough planning, the 
ettective use of atomic and nonatomic 
fires, and violence and speed in applying 
offensive action contribute to the success- 
ful accomplishment of the battle group’s 
mission. When supported by atomic 
weapons and given appropriate mobility, 
the battle group can breach enemy de- 
fenses and then exploit that success. It 
can rapidly eliminate resistance. And it 
can cope with serious threats and still 
carry out its mission of seizing deep ob- 
jectives. Our war story of the future 
has proved once again that “Attack is the 


key to success.” 








UARTERLY QUIZ 


Answer the following questions to determine whether you are a bolo, 


recruit, marksman, sharpshooter or expert. Each question is worth 10 points. 


1. An Army pathfinder team, consist- 
ing of two officers and 10 enlisted men, 
is capable of furnishing navigational as- 
sistance to all types of Army aircraft and 
can precede or accompany the assault 
echelon to the objective area. Which of 
the following is the best method of de- 
‘ring pathfinders to the selected land- 


zone? 
a. By parachuting from Army 


fixed-wing aircraft. 
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b. By parachuting from Army heli- 
copters. 
c. Air landed by Army helicopters. 
d. Air landed by Army fixed-wing 
aircraft. 
2. During helicopterborne operations, 
a reconnaissance and security line is es- 
tablished to (select correct answer) : 
a. Stop the enemy forward of the 
airhead line. 
b. Assist in effecting a smooth junc- 
ture with a ground link-up force. 
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c. Provide early warning of the 
enemy approach. 


| 3. Which of the following systems 
normally is used to facilitate rapid warn- 
: ing to battle groups of radiological fall- 
out, enemy air strikes and CBR attacks? 
| a. Special messengers designated as 
! “warning” messengers are dis- 
patched by air. 
A warning/broadcast radio net 
exists between division and the 
battle groups for this purpose. 
A field expedient system is set up 
for each operation. 
The area support platoon oper- 
| ates a special teletypewriter serv- 
ice for this purpose. 


| 

4. During a battle group attack, the 

| primary battle group observation post(s) 
will (select correct answer) : 

a. Be manned by personnel of the 
intelligence squad of the battle 
group headquarters section. 

b. Normally be an aerial observa- 
tion post using Army aircraft. 

c. Not be established by battle 
group headquarters since the rifle 
companies will establish observa- 
tion points. 

d. Consist of a series of ground in- 
stallations manned for the battle 
group headquarters by forward 
observer personnel of the battle 
group mortar battery. 


5. Refueling of vehicles of the battle 
group normally will be accomplished by 
(select correct answer) : 


a. Pooling of 5-gallon gasoline cans 


in the supply and service are: 

b. A 1200-gallon gasoline tonk 
truck from the division quar‘er- 
master company. 

c. The organically assigned g:so- 
line tank truck. 

d. Establishing a POL point with 
55-gallon drums. 


6. What commanders are empowered 
to authorize the employment of the five 
functional types of minefields ? 


7. What vehicular maintenance and 
recovery can be expected by the Infantry 
division battle group from the forward 
support company of the division ordnance 
battalion ? 


8. When using the standard message 
pad, the last element in the date-time 
group indicates (select correct answer): 

a. The time-zone suffix. 
b. The month. 

c. Classification. 

d. Standard time. 


9. What is the maximum highway 
speed of the Army’s new carrier, light 
weapons, Infantry, M274 (the ‘“me- 
chanical mule’’) (select correct answer): 

a. 15 MPH 
b. 25 MPH 
4¢. 35MPH 
d. 45 MPH 


10. With the M60 machinegun, what 
conditions will cause the malfunction 
commonly known as a “runaway gun”? 


For answers turn to page Yi. 





General Bradley once said that “Congress can make a man a general, but it takes 


communications to make him a commander 


dispersed battlefield of modern warfare. 
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.” This is more than ever true in the 
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Are you satisfied with 
our communications 


ie True! The Infantry has better 
communications today than it has ever 
had before. The organization and equip- 
ment of the new pentomic division pro- 
vide a communication system which is 
reliable and responsive to the will of the 
combat commander. 

Ihe system is highly flexible, since it 
provides more than one means of com- 
munication to higher, adjacent and sub- 

linate headquarters and to fire support 
units. It enables the commander to com- 
municate with organic, attached or sup- 
orting elements, whether they are 





In spite of the many ad- 
vances that have been made 
in our communications there 


is still room for improvement. 


By Capt Joseph J. Piaseczny 





mortar, artillery, missile, air or naval in 
nature. And the system can support a 
myriad of tactical operations with a 
minimum of improvisation. 

All of this is accomplished through the 
skillful employment of radio, wire, mes- 
senger, visual, sound or acoustical means. 
It is extended through combinations of 
these methods such as radio/ wire integra- 
tion, radio point-to-point relay, teletype, 
liaison personnel and many others. 

When considered in this fashion, the 
answer to the question, “Are you satistied 
might 
be a profound affirmative. 


with Infantry communications?” 
very easily 
Yet, with due respect for the great ad- 
vances made in this field, we must recog- 
nize that there is still 
provement. 

The battlefield of today, with its un- 
precedented firepower, could jeopardize 
the Infantryman’s fundamental ability to 
close with and destroy the enemy, if he 


room for im- 


cannot respond rapidly to orders or in- 
structions which will move him from a 
threatened position to one in which he 
may gain the advantage. 

It is this need to speed up the Infantry- 


Figure 1. AN/PRC-34 helmet radio. The 


push-to-talk switch and the microphone are 
shown to the left of the helmet radio. 








man’s responsiveness and reaction to 
orders that demands continuous sea.ch 
for better means of communication. [n 
the field of communications we can ne. er 
afford to be satisfied. We must strive 
constantly to increase our capabilities. It 
is the Infantryman himself who must 
generate new developments. 

Since the area communication system 
of the new pentomic Infantry division, 
with its related radio nets, appears to be 
satisfactory, where do we begin? First, 
we know that additional improvements 
already are contemplated and that some 
By dis- 


cussing a few of these items and some of 


of these are undergoing tests. 


our possible needs, we may point the way 
for further requirements and develop- 
ments. 

Our attention will be focused on the 
Infantry battle group, particularly on the 
rifle company and its subordinate ele- 
ments, for at this level fewer technical 
developments have occurred in communi- 
cation equipment. 

We will start 
Infantryman. 
at the end of our chain of command. 
Traditionally, he has reacted as rapidly 
as possible to the verbal instructions of 
his team or squad leader. Perhaps we 
could assist him to react more quickly by 
providing him with a minimum-weight 
radio receiver mounted either in his hel- 
met, on his belt or in the stock of his 
weapon. A hand signal to his immediate 
team leader could signify that he heard 
the instructions. We might also give him 


with the individual 


The frontline soldier is 


transmitting capabilities, provided we 
are willing to burden him with a few 
more ounces of weight. 

Actually, such equipment has been de- 
veloped and has been undergoing tests 
for several years. That it will work has 
been fairly well established. In spite of 
some opposition to the idea of wiring 
every Infantryman for sound, this capa- 
bility must be fully explored. For it is 
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the Infantryman who must decide 
whether or not he needs this type of 
equipment. 

Next we will consider the fire team 
leader of the Infantry squad. Could he 
rate more effectively if he had radio 
communication with the members of his 
team? If so, he must have the ability to 
transmit and receive. Small transceiver- 
type radios are presently available which 
may be mounted either in the helmet or 
on the belt, leaving the hands free for 
operations. The range of this equipment 
is presently variable between 150 and 
500 yards. The weight is about two 
Fitted with this type equip- 
ment, the fire team leader could com- 
municate quickly with his men and his 


pounds. 


squad leader. 

Che equipment discussed thus far is 
the AN/PRC-34 (Figure 1) and the 
AN/PRC-36 (Figure 2). Both of these 
radio sets are presently scheduled for 


Figure 3. AN/PRC-35 (right) compared 
with AN/PRC-6. The antenna and handset 
for the AN/PRC-35 are not shown. 
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AN/PRC-36 helmet radio. The 
batteries and other components of this radio 
are built into the helmet. 


Figure 2. 


further troop testing, although units 
have not as yet been designated for the 
tests. 

If the Infantry squad leader is given a 
radio, he would require a set with greater 
capabilities than those visualized for the 
individual and the fire team leader. We 
could equip him with the present one- 
AN/PRC-6 _handie-talkie 
(Figure 3). This would correspond to 
the action taken by Airborne and 
Armored-Infantry units. However, a 
smaller and lighter radio called the AN 
PRC-35 has been developed recently 
which might fit into this picture nicely. 
Its weight is roughly five pounds and it 
may be belt-carried to free the squad 
leader’s hands. The set has a total of 
four preset channels and a range of about 
It should lend itself well to 

operations by the squad 
leader. However, it should have a sister 
item of equipment—more rugged in de- 
Infantry 


mile-range 


one mile. 
dismounted 


sign — for installation in 
carriers. 

Better yet, the squad leader might be 
given a set that would have identical 
communication capabilities during dis- 
mounted or mounted operations. This 
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Cart JoserH J. PiaseczNy is cur- 
rently assigned to the Communication 
Department of the United States Army 
Infantry School. He began his mili- 
tary career when he enlisted in the 
New Hampshire National Guard in 
1939. During World War II he served 
in several assignments as a_ chief 





radio operator, before completing the 
parachutists’ course in 1943. He re- 
ceived an OCS commission in 1945, 
and then served with the 5llth Para- 
chute Infantry in the Philippines and 
in Japan. Later he was assigned to the 
Hokkaido Military Government Dis- 
trict in Japan. Returning to the states, 
he served with the 7th Infantry Regi- 
ment, 3d Infantry Division and ac- 
companied that division to Korea in 
1950, where he was a battalion and 
regimental communications officer. He 
then went to Puerto Rico as a bat- 
talion 83 with the 295th and 65th 
Infantry Regiments. Later he com- 
manded a company in the 65th. Cap- 
tain Piaseczny was ordered to Fort 
Benning in 1955 to attend the ad- 
vanced course and then was assigned 
to the Communication Department of 
the Infantry School. 
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need has long been recognized by 
armored units. However, it is doubtful 
whether a radio designed for foot opera- 
tions would be suitable for installation 
in such vehicles. This point has not been 
satisfactorily resolved. 

The Infantry platoon leader presents 
entirely different considerations. At the 
present time he could be provided with 
a one-mile-range AN/PRC-6 radio, to 
communicate with his squad leaders and 
other subordinates in his unit platoon 
command net, and the AN/PRC-1O0, 
with its three- to five-mile range, to com- 
municate with the rifle company head- 
quarters in the company command net. 
This in itself would improve his present 
limited capabilities. Such means have 
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been incorporated to some extent within 
Airborne and Armored-Infantry units. 

But this is not a very desirable soiu- 
tion, since the platoon leader would be 
required to employ two radio sets to com- 
municate effectively. 

A recently developed replacement jor 
the AN/PRC-10 (Figure 4), called the 
AN/PRC-25, may provide the answer to 
this problem. Its range is about the same, 
three to five miles, and its weight will not 
exceed 15 pounds. This is quite favorable 
when compared to the 23 pounds of the 
AN/PRC-10. This new radio also pos- 
sesses an auxiliary receiver, thus allowing 
the platoon leader to communicate with 
the company while listening to his own 
platoon net. If he wishes to communi- 
cate with his squads, he switches his 
transmitter over to the other net. ‘This 
one package does the job of two sets. 

While the AN/PRC-25 is a step in 
the right direction, the switching from 
one net to another requires a certain de- 


gree of skill. Dial manipulation and 


Figure 4. AN/PRC-25 (right) compared 
with AN/PRC-10. 
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. Figure 5. AN/VRC-18 mounted in 4-ton truck. 


calibration must be exact to insure align- 
ment on the proper channel or frequency. 
) Switching procedures in themselves may 
cause a loss of precious reaction time. 
The rifle platoon leader cannot be ex- 
pected to perform effectively if he has 
difficulty in getting the radio to function 
properly. Consequently, it appears that 
a better radio should be developed for 
the platoon leader. 

The present rifle company command 
net could be improved right now by sub- 
stituting the AN/PRC-10, with a three- 
to five-mile range, for the AN/PRC-6, 
which is limited to a one-mile range. In 





addition to a one-for-one exchange, it 
would be desirable to provide two utility 
sets. ‘This has already been accomplished 
to some extent in the Airborne and to a 
Armored-Infantry 


greater degree in 


units. For communication with battle 
group, the rifle company commander is 
with an _ excellent 


presently equipped 
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radio, the vehicle-mounted AN /VRC-18 
(Figure 5), which has a 10-mile range. 
The second in command should have a 
similar set. The link to company from 
battle group must be considered weak 
until the rifle company executive officer 
is also furnished a vehicle which will 
mount the AN/VRC-18. This is desir- 
able not only for administrative pur- 
poses but for immediate use to retain 
control if the commander becomes a cas- 
ualty and his equipment is disabled. Of- 
fensive actions permit no time for second 
echelon maintenance within the rifle 
company. 

Now we will take a look at the battle 
group. Although the radio system within 
this unit appears to be adequate, closer 
examination reveals that we may be lean- 
ing a bit too heavily upon our FM (fre- 
quency-modulated ) equipment. The bat- 
tle group commander, some of the staff 
members, the rifle company commanders 
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Figure 6. AN/GRC-9 (right) and AN/VRC-10 (center) mounted in '4-ton truck. Shown at 





the left is the power supply for the AN/GRC-9. 


and commanders of other units, are all 
equipped with 10-mile-range FM radio 
sets of one type or another. With the 
increased need for more radio nets at 
various levels of command, a shortage of 
available channels or frequencies can be 
predicted. 

Furthermore, the 10-mile rated range 
may at times prove insufficient, creating 
a need for radio relay. Perhaps we should 
reestablish a requirement in the battle 
group for AM (amplitude-modulated ) 
radio equipment similar to the AN 
GRC-9 (Figure 6). This type of radio 
does not use any of the FM channels, and 
though it compares favorably in range 
capabilities when used on voice emission, 
it is capable of increased ranges when 


operated on CW by a trained operator. 
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This combat-proven equipment is versa- 
tile for both vehicular and ground opera- 
tion. Three of these radio sets, mounted 
in '4-ton vehicles with driver-operators, 
would fit very snugly into the TOE of 
the communication platoon as_ utility 
equipment. For added versatility an FM 
radio, the AN/VRC-10, could be fitted 
into the same vehicle. The utility teams 
thus provided could add much flexibility 
to our present radio system, particularly 
when attached to long-range patrols or 
used during special operations such as 
helicopterborne assaults. 

So much for radio. We should also 
consider wire communication. While cur- 
rently available or proposed radio link 
equipment minimizes the long wire line 


requirements within the division area of 
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operations, we lack radio link equipment 
within the battle group and the rifle 
company. Until such time as small, light- 
weight equipment of this type is made 
available to the smaller units, light and 
portable wire communication must con- 
tinue to be readily available for use when 
time permits its installation. 

If provided with light wire and a 
couple of sound-powered telephones, indi- 
vidual Infantrymen, on dismounting 
from the carrier, can easily spin out a 
short wire line either from the carrier or 
a defilade position near it. This can be 
done as fast as they can run. Team lead- 
ers can run out a line to maintain contact 
with the squad leaders, or the squad lead- 
ers can have a line to the platoon leader. 
In this simple manner a reliable means 
of wire communication, with break-in 
operation, can be provided between mem- 
bers of the team. This complements the 
radio system. 


At the present time our wire system ter- 
minates with a sound-powered TA-1/PT 
telephone issued to the rifle platoon head- 
quarters (Figure 7). Lack of transporta- 
tion prevents further distribution within 
the platoon. However, we could author- 
ize one utility sound-powered telephone 
to the rifle platoon and two additional 
utility phones of the same type at com- 
pany headquarters for distribution as 
needed. 

The emergency switchboard SB-18 
presently authorized the rifle company 
is not suitable for sustained operations. 
This switchboard accomplishes only what 
its name implies 
The rifle company should be provided an 
improved switchboard similar to the pres- 
ently available 12-drop, battery-operated 
SB-22 (See page 94). This has already 
been accomplished in Airborne-Infantry 
units. 

Consideration should be given to the 





emergency switching. 


Figure 7. TA-1/PT (left) compared with TS-10K. 
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Figure 8. Visual Marking Panel VS-17 GVX 
(left) compared with the old two-piece Panel 
Set AP-50. 


eventual development of a lighter, six- 
to eight-drop board for the rifle com- 
pany. The need for this item was ex- 
pressed 12 years ago at the Infantry Con- 
ference of 1946. The requirement still 
remains to be met. 

Other means of communication play 
an important part in our planning. For 
example, visual marking panels, VS-17 
GVX (Figure 8), mark our vehicles and 
troop dispositions to friendly aircraft. 
Perhaps our individual clothing could 
provide a means of augmenting this type 
of communication. Colored panels could 
be built into the Infantryman’s jacket or 
shirt. The panels could be reversible to 
permit changes required by security. 

Our pyrotechnics are a rapid means of 
disseminating prearranged signals, but 
they are not used as much as they might 
be. This is probably due to the various 
elements normally required to generate a 
signal. First we need the rifle, then we 
need the launcher, the cartridge and the 
pyrotechnic itself. If any one of these 
vital elements is lacking, we fail to com- 


municate. All of the elements must be 


made available in one package. 

We have developed such a packaze, 
the M125 through M130 series of hard- 
held, rocket-propelled signals,’ but it has 
proved to be erratic in performance and 
its use is not recommended. 

Surveys show that sound and acoustical 
means of communication are seldom 
planned for. We know that the Chinese 
communists capitalized on these means, 
not only to control troop formations 
with whistles and bugles, but also to stir 
up and create confusion prior to an at- 
tack. We might also capitalize on this 
primitive method. The horns on our 
vehicles are readily available to relay 
urgent prearranged messages if prescribed 
in SOPs. Certainly, sound methods are 
limited in their application, but their 
capabilities are there for the asking. 

Every means must be explored if we 
are to provide a reliable, responsive and 
flexible communication system for our 
Infantry units. As new means of com- 
munication become available, we must 
rapidly integrate them into our system 
and educate ourselves in their use. 

Communication can no longer be con- 
sidered a technical subject for the Infan- 
tryman. Communicating must be as 
natural to the individual soldier as read- 
ing a map, driving a vehicle or firing a 
weapon. The means must be provided 
and reflected in our TOEs. And our 
communication training must be thor- 
ough if the Infantryman is to be the 
highly responsive individual we want him 
to be. 

And so we go back to the question, 
“Are you satisfied with Infantry com- 
munications?” If you find weaknesses or 
have ideas to improve our communica- 
tions, the Communication Department 
of the United States Army Infantry 
School would like to hear from you. 


1This item was discussed on pages 85-87, April 1956 issue, The Infantry School Quarterly. 
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TESTING BATTLE GROUP 


SWITCHBOARDS 


By CAPT JOHN E. RIORDAN 











These are the first two in a series of new or revised operational 


tests which are being developed by the Infantry School for switch- 


boards and other communication equipment. 


A’ the heart of the wire communica- 
tion system of the battle group are 
two types of switchboards, one electric- 
ally operated SB-86/P and three man- 
ually operated SB-22/PTs. The SB-86 
and two SB-22s are located in the wire 
section of the battle group communica- 
tion platoon, while the third SB-22 is 
located in the mortar battery. 

The SB-86/P is the main switchboard 
for channeling wire communications 
within the battle group and between bat- 
tle group and higher headquarters. The 
two SB-22s provide flexibility, since they 
can be used in alternate battle group 
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headquarters while the headquarters is 
displacing, or as emergency replacements 
for the SB-86. The SB-22 organic to 
the mortar battery is the main switch- 
board for communication between the 
battery headquarters, the firing platoons 
and the OPs. 

It is readily apparent that the wire 
communication system of the battle group 
and its units depends upon the reliability 
of these switchboards. Many failures of 
switchboards and other communication 
equipment in the field and in combat op- 
erations result from failure to perform 
preoperational inspections and __ tests. 
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Switchboard SB-86/P. 


With this in mind, the United States 
Army Infantry School has endeavored to 
devise more simple, rapid and effective 
methods of testing communication equip- 
ment. New tests have been developed 
for the two battle group switchboards. 





Operational Test for SB—86/P 





The switchboard SB-86/P is a larger 
and more complex switchboard than the 
SB-22/PT and requires more time to 
test. However, it should be remembered 


that time spent in testing the switchbo rd 
is compensated for when the switchbo ird 
functions properly. 

This test requires approximately 15 
minutes to perform. The only instrument 
necessary in testing this switchboard is 
the field telephone TA-312/PT and a 
short length of wire WD-1/TT (Figure 
1). Prior to testing the SB-86 P, 
ground the board; install batteries to 
power pack, PP-990/G and in the back 
of the switchboard; make the necessary 
connections between the power pack, 
PP-990/G and the switchboard; and 
connect the operator’s handset-headset, 
H-91/U. 


ducted in the following manner :' 


Pack, PP- 


The test then may be con- 
l. Testing the Power 
990/G: 

a. Move External-Battery-Internal 
Switch to INT position. Set Internal- 
Battery Switch to LOW position. Push 
Rattery Check Switch to position #1. 
Voltmeter should read 20 to 26.5 volts. 

b. If voltmeter registers below 20 
volts, Internal-Switchboard-Bat- 
tery Switch to HI position. Voltmeter 
should read between 20 and 26.5 volts. 

c. If reading is still below 20 volts, 
check bank of batteries. 

d. Push Battery-Check Switch to 
position #2. Voltmeter should read from 
20 to 30 volts. 


e. If voltmeter reads below 20 volts, 


move 


replace bank of batteries. 
2. Testing the ring supply indicator 

lamp on power supply, PP-990/G: 

a. Operate Ringing Switch on op- 
erator’s pack. Lamp should light. 

b. If lamp fails to function; check: 
(1) fuse, (2) batteries, (3) lamp. Re- 
place defective part(s). 


1Where specific corrective actions are not indicated in the test procedures, the following actions apply: In 
the event of malfunction(s), the operator should check the electrical connections and fuses at the rear of the 
switchboard and the battery contacts. If, after the electrical connections, fuses and battery contacts have been 
checked, a malfunction still persists, the operator’s pack, the cord pack or the jack field section is defective. The 
faulty element(s) should be tagged and turned in for repair. With the exception of a defective operator’s pack 
which would preclude continuation, the entire test should be made even though other malfunctions are found 
and either corrected and/or the defective part(s) tagged for repair. 
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Testing the operator’s telephone 
circuit, TA-220/P, and handset-headset, 
H-°1/U: 

a. Connect plug, PL-79/R, to con- 
nector, U-79/U. Connector and plug 
should fit properly. 

b. Operate Battery-Talk Switch to 
ON position. Blow across transmitter ; 
sidetone should be heard in the receiver 
of the operator’s telephone set. 

c. If no sidetone is heard, replace 
batteries in the operator’s pack or, if nec- 
essary, replace the operator’s telephone 
set. 

4. Testing the hand ringing genera- 
tor, G-42 PT: 

a. Set External - Battery - Internal 
Switch to EXT position. Connect a 
serviceable telephone to line terminals 
#1. Set selector switch for pair #1, lo- 
cated beneath the designation strip, to 
position a 
#1 line jack. 

b. Operate Talk-Listen-Conference 
Switch for cord being used to TALK- 
LIST position. Operate Ring Forward- 
Ring Back Switch to RING FWD po- 


sition and turn hand crank generator 


Plug a calling cord into 


handle. 
c. Test telephone should ring. 
5. Testing the panel lamps: 

a. Operate Lamp Switch to ON 
position. Panel lamps should light. 

b. If lamps do not light, replace 
lamps, fuse or batteries. 

c. Operate switch to OFF position. 
Lamps should go out. 

6. Testing the line circuits, drops, 
night alarm system and jacks | through 
3) (local battery) : 

a. Set External - Battery - Internal 
Switch to INT position. Set all selector 
switches to “M”’ position. Connect serv- 
iceable telephones to line terminals | and 
30. Operate generator on test phone con- 
nected to line terminal pair #1. Drop 
associated with line jack #1 should op- 
erate to white position. 
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b. Move Audio-Visual Switch to 
VIS position; panel lamps should light. 
Operate switch to AUD position and 
night alarm buzzer should sound. 

c. Insert an answering cord into 
line jack #1. Drop should restore to 
black and buzzer should stop. 

d. Operate generator on test tele- 
phone connected to line terminal pair 30. 
Drop should operate to white and buzzer 
should sound. Plug in calling cord asso- 
ciated with answering cord already in 
use. Drop #30 should restore to black 
position and buzzer should stop. Conver- 
sation should then be possible between 
the operators of the two telephones. 
Move the Talk-Listen-Conference Key 
to TALK-LIST position and conversa- 
tion will be possible between the switch- 
board operator and the operators of the 
two test telephones. 

e. Operate the Ring Key to RING 
FWD position and the telephone con- 
nected to pair 30 should ring. Move key 
to RING BACK position and the phone 
connected to pair #1 should ring. Return 
Talk-Listen-Conference Key to neutral 
or central position. 

f. Turn generator on test telephone 


Figure 1. The field telephone TA-312/PT 
with a short length of wire WD-1/TT. 
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Capt JOHN E. Riorpan, Jr., received 
his commission from OCS at Fort 
Riley in 1949 and later attended the 
basic Infantry officers course at the In- 
fantry School. He was then assigned 
to the 35th Infantry Regiment, 25th 
Infantry Division, serving as a platoon 
leader in both Japan and Korea. He 
returned to the Infantry School and 
became an instructor with the Weap- 
ons Department. Following this as- 
signment, Captain Riordan joined the 
12th Infantry Regiment, 4th Infantry 
Division, in Germany. While with the 
12th, he served as a rifle company 
commander, assistant regimental S3 
and as commanding officer of regimen- 
tal headquarters and headquarters 
company. He again returned to the 
Infantry School in 1956 to complete the 
advanced course and the basic air- 
borne course before receiving his pres- 
ent assignment as chairman of the 
Wire Committee in the School’s Com- 
munication Department. 
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on line jack #1. Supervisory drop asso- 
ciated with answering cord #1 should 
operate to white. Ring OFF with tele- 
phone connected to line jack #30. Action 
should be same as on #1. Remove an- 
swering and calling cords and return to 
plug seats. Supervisory drops should op- 
erate to black and cords retract fully. 

g. Repeat steps 6a,c,dje and f for 
remaining line jacks by moving test tele- 
phones to line terminals 2 and 29, 3 and 
28, etc. Use different sets of cords until 
all cords are checked. 

7. Testing the line signals, jacks and 
conference circuits 1 through 30 (Com- 
mon Battery Signal) : 

a. Set selector switches on test tele- 
phones to Common Battery Signal posi- 
tion. Set selector switches on SB-86/P 
to “C” (Common Battery Signalling 
Line) position located beneath designa- 
tion strip. Connect test telephones to line 
terminals 1 and 30. 
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b. Ring in by lifting handset on 


telephone connected to line #1. Drop 
should turn white and buzzer should 
sound. Insert answering cord #1 and 
jack #1. Drop should go black and buz- 
zer should stop. 

c. Ring in with telephone connected 
to line #30 in same manner. Drop #30 
should go white and buzzer should sound, 
Plug in CALLING cord from pair #16, 
Drop should go black and buzzer should 
stop. 

d. Move ‘Talk-Listen-Conference 
keys for cord pairs #1 and #16 to CONF 
position and conversation will be possible 
between operators of the two telephones. 
Move Conference - Supervisory -Trunk- 
Signal Switch to CONF-SUPV posi- 
tion. Conversation between the opera- 
tors of the two telephones and the switch- 
board operator will be possible. Allow 
the Conference-Supervisory-Trunk Sig- 
nal Switch to return to neutral or center 
position. 

e. Replace handset of test telephone 
in brackets. Supervisory drop associated 
with answering cord in use should oper- 
ate to white position. Remove answering 
and calling cords and return to plug seats. 
Supervisory drops should go black. 

f. Continue same test for remaining 
line jacks by moving test telephones to 
line terminals 2 and 29, 3 and 28, etc. 
Use answering cord #2, calling cord #15 
with line terminals pairs 2 and 29, etc. 

g. Tag all defective parts. 





Operational Test for SB—22/PT 











This test is simple but thorough. It 
facilitates easy and rapid training of 
wiremen and switchboard operators and 
requires only three to eight minutes to 
perform. The only instrument necessary 
in testing this switchboard is the field 
telephone TA-312/PT and a _ short 
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Switchboard SB-22/PT. 


length of wire WD-1/TT (Figure 1). 
Prior to testing the SB-22, ground the 
board, install the batteries and connect 
the operator’s headset-handset. The test 
then may be conducted in the following 
manner :* 

1. Testing night-light circuit: 

a. Pull out night-light receptacle. 
Light should operate. 

b. If light does not operate: 

(1) Check batteries and repeat 
“a” above. 
(2) Replace bulb and repeat “a” 
above. 
2. Testing T & R circuit: 

a. Remove operator’s plug from op- 
erator’s jack, 

b. With switch in the OFF posi- 
tion, blow into transmitter. No sidetone 
should be heard. 

c. If sidetone is heard, switch is de- 


1 


‘ not indicated 


Vhere specific corrective actions are 


fective and should be replaced. 

d. Depress switch to ON position 
#3; blow transmitter. Sidetone 
should be heard. 

e. Push switch to ON position #2; 
Sidetone should 


into 


blow into transmitter. 
be heard. 

f. If no sidetone is heard in tests 
“d’’ and “e” above, check batteries, re- 
place if necessary, repeat test. If no side- 
tone is heard, T & R circuit is “out” and 
must be replaced. 

3. Testing audio-visual switch, incom- 
ing and outgoing signalling circuits: 

a. Operate audio-visual switch to 
VISUAL position. 

b. Connect serviceable test instru- 
ment to first line pack. 

c. Turn generator of test 
ment. “Drop” should rotate to luminous 


instru- 


position and operator’s lamp should light. 


in the test procedures, the following actions apply: In 


ent of a malfunction of any component of the alarm system, the switchboard operator should check the 


ies in the battery case and the contact made between the battery cas 
If any component of the alarm system still fails to function, it is defective and should be tagged 
turned in for repair. If the drop in any line pack fails to function, the line pack is faulty and should be 

ed with a line pack from the accessory kit issued with each SB-22. ° t 
If the hand generator of the operator’s pack fails to function, the operator’s pack should be 


sv hboard 


repair. 


and the clips in the back of the 


The faulty line pack should be turned 


ed in for repair. With the exception of a defective operator’s pack which would preclude continuation, 
entire test should be made even though other malfunctions are found and either corrected and/or the de- 


e part(s) tagged for repair. 
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d. Operate audio-visual switch to 
AUDIO position. Buzzer should sound. 

e. Insert operator’s plug into the 
jack of line pack. “Drop” should return 
to black position. 

f. Operate Ring Back Power Ring 
Forward switch to the ring back position 
and turn generator of SB-22. Test in- 
strument should ring. 

g. Connect test instrument to sec- 
ond line pack. Turn generator of test in- 
strument. “Drop” should rotate to lumi- 
nous position and buzzer should sound. 

h. Repeat test “b” 
ing line pack. 

4. Testing line-pack cords: 

(NOTE: Do not perform the fol- 

lowing test on any unserviceable line 

pack. ) 


a. Leave serviceable test instrument 


on each succeed- 





connected to the last serviceable line pack 
tested. 

b. Insert operator’s plug into ‘ack 
of first line pack. 

c. Insert plug from first line pack 
into jack of last serviceable line pack 
tested. 

d. Turn generator of SB-22. ‘Test 
instrument should ring. If a serviceable 
test instrument does not ring, the cord is 
defective and must be replaced. 

e. Repeat C and D above for cach 
succeeding line pack. 

f. Test instrument must be moved 
to another serviceable line pack to test 
the cord on line pack 12. 

As tests are revised or developed for 
communication 


other equipment, they 


will be published in Infantry. 
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WHERE IS YOUR CP? 


Have you changed or are you about to 


change your coordinates? 


If so, let us 
know where you are so your copy of 
Infantry can follow you to your new CP. 
Write: Circulation Section, Book De- 
partment, United Siates Army Infantry 


School, Fort Benning, Georgia. Use the 


form on page 112. 
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ANSWERS TO QUARTERLY QUIZ 


(See page 81) 











Possible score 100 points, expert 90-100, sharpshooter 70-80, marksman 50-60, recruit 


30-40 and bolo 0-20. For detailed discussion of the answers check the references listed. 


c. Delivery by helicopter is more 
accurate than parachute delivery and can 
be made under higher wind conditions. 
More personnel and equipment can be 
delivered in a better state of operational 
Delivery by helicopter fur- 
nishes means of aerial radiological survey 
and pathfinder evacuation, enables non- 
parachutists to accompany pathfinders in 
a supporting role and offers a possible 
means of delivery when ceilings are too 
low to make parachuting possible. (Chap 
2, Sec II, Par 19a, ST 57-150, July 


1957.) 


readiness. 


2. e. The reconnaissance and security 


line is occupied by the security echelon of 
the air-transported force. The mission of 
this echelon is to provide early warning 
and, to a limited degree, delay, disorgan- 
ize and deceive the enemy as to the loca- 
tion of friendly forces within the airhead. 
The reconnaissance and security line is 
established beyond the airhead line where 
it can prevent enemy ground reconnais- 
sance and close observation of the air- 
head. It may outposts, 
observation posts, roadblocks and recon- 
naissance detachments. The reconnais- 
sance line does not restrict the maneuver 
of reconnaissance units. They may rec- 
onnoiter beyond it to accomplish their 
mission. (Chap 3, Sec III, Par 45d, ST 
57-35-2, October 1956.) 


consist of 


3. b. The signal battalion operates the 
Net Control Station (NCS) in the divi- 
sion warning/ broadcast net (AM voice). 
The net broadcasts air alerts, CBR at- 
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tack warnings, fallout warnings, radio- 
logical safety data, atomic strike warnings 
and similar information of an urgent 
operational nature which applies to the 
division as a whole or to major divisional 
segments. These transmissions need not 
be handled through command channels 
and no immediate receipt or reply is re- 
quired. The Infantry battle group is 
authorized Radio Receiving Set AN/ 
GRR-5 for the purpose of monitoring 
the division warning/broadcast net. 
(Chap 4, Sec VII, Par 69e(1), TT 7- 
100-2, March 1957, and Par 18c(3), 
FM 11-10, July 1957.) 


4. b. During the attack, the battle 
group observation post operates princi- 
pally from the air when aircraft are 
available and weather permits. Distances 
involved in fluid operations lessen the 
value of a stationary battle group ob- 
servation point as a location from which 
to control the attack. In some situations, 
advance observation points may be estab- 
lished along the proposed route or axis of 
advance for the purpose of reporting 
information of enemy movements, activi- 
ties and terrain. These observation points 
can be manned by personnel of the recon- 
naissance platoon or rifle companies. 
(Chap 4, Sec IV, Par 14d(1), “Combat 
Intelligence Handbook,” United States 
Army Infantry School, May 1957.) 


5. b. POL is delivered by division to 
the battle group class III distributing 
point in 1200-gallon gasoline tank trucks. 
The use of 5-gallon gasoline cans is 
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held to a minimum. They are not used 
at the battle group or unit level except in 
the event of emergency. As the elements 
of the battle group require class III sup- 
plies, a gasoline tank truck is sent to the 
company supply areas if the tactical situ- 
ation permits; otherwise, units send ve- 
hicles back to the battle group class III 
distributing point for refueling. (Part 2, 
Chap 1, Sec II, Par 163d(2), FM 7-21, 
August 1957, and “Logistical Support— 


Pentomic Infantry Division.” Infantry 
Magazine, January 1958.) 
6. Type Minefield: Authority: 


Protective _ Battle group or higher 
commander 
Battle group or higher 


commander 


Défensive 


Division or higher 
commander 
Army or higher 
commander 
Commander with au- 
thority to employ 
the type minefield 
being simulated 
(Part 3, Chap 10, Sec III, Par 90-94, 
FM 20-32, as amended by Itr, subj: 
“Authority to Employ Protective Mine- 
fields,” Hq, USCONARC, dtd 31 Jan 
1957.) 


Barrier 
Nuisance 


Phony 


7. The forward support company pro- 
vides limited third echelon maintenance 
and supply support to all battle groups of 
the division. It provides limited evacua- 


tion support, furnishes ordnance tech- 
nical assistance to all supported units and 
assists in the performance of organiza- 
tional maintenance when necessary, 
(Chap 5, Sec XI, Par 118b, TT 7. 
100-2, USCONARC, March 1957. 


8. a. Immediately after signing a mes- 
sage, the writer enters the date-time 
group in the space provided. The first 
two digits represent the day of the month. 
The last four digits show the time ex- 
pressed in the 24-hour clock system. For 
example, 10 o'clock in the morning of 5 
April 1958 (Greenwich time) would be 
shown as 051000 Apr 58Z. The last ele- 
ment is the time-zone suffix of the area in 
which the unit is operating. (Chap 5, 
Sec I, Par 78), FM 21-75, June 1957.) 


9. b. (Chap 1, Sec II, Par 6, TM 
9-8034-10, July 1957, and “The Mule 
Returns,” IJnfantry School Quarterly, 
October 1956.) 


10. A “runaway gun” is a condition in 
which a gun continues to fire after the 
trigger is released. It may be caused by 
excessive wear of the sear and/or the 
sear notch in the operating rod. It may 
also be caused by short recoil which re- 
sults from a dirty receiver or gas system. 
To stop the gun from firing, hold the 
ammunition belt. (Chap 2, Sec IV, Par 
25b, ST 23-56-1, July 1957, and “The 
M60 Machinegun,” /nfantry Magazine, 
October 1957.) 





The ground arms and their supporting forces are of undiminished importance in this 


atomic age. Destructive though war has become, its objective is still decision—not 


destruction. That decision remains in the hands of soldiers who can finally come to 


grips with an enemy, defeat him, and exercise an effective control over him. 
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TRALVENG 
lor COMBAT 


We need an effective but safe method of 
training which provides the element of 
personal danger experienced by the sol- 
dier in actual combat. Military mountain- 


eering may be the answer. 


By Lt Col Walter R. Bruyere 


he purpose of all military training is 

to prepare men for combat. The in- 
dividual soldier is taught how to handle 
himself and his equipment and how to 
operate as a member of a team. This 
instruction is designed to produce success 
on the battlefield. 

The training methods used are highly 
effective, but they fail in one respect. 
They do not enable the soldier to know 
what actual combat is like or what his 
reaction will be when he finds himself on 
a real battlefield. 

Combat courses, small unit exercises 
and field problems do not produce in an 
individual the same feeling he will ex- 
perience when he is first fired upon by the 
enemy. He does not experience the emo- 
tion that is brought on by physical 
danger. To approximate this feeling with 





























conventional methods of training would 
require a disregard for safety regulations 
and would result in casualties that would 
not be tolerated in this country. 

There is a need for something in our 
military instruction which will provide 
the element of personal danger without 
producing safety hazards which normally 
limit attempts to conduct 
training. 


realistic 


The answer may be “military moun- 
taineering.” Mountaineering is a medium 
which comes relatively close to producing 
the desired results. This type of training 
has been given to a small number of 
individuals and units and has been found 
to produce confidence and teamwork and 
to provide an insight into a soldier's 
dependability and reliability in combat. 

Military mountaineering, specifically 
the rock-climb phases, presents the ele- 
ment of danger, risk to the human body 
and mental emotions which normally are 
associated with actual combat. The situ- 
ation an individual faces when he is 
climbing on hard rock above a 50- to 
600-foot drop requires extreme control 
of nerves, imagination and physical re- 
actions. A soldier requires somewhat the 
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same amount of mental and physical ef- 
fort to climb successfully as he does to 
get up out of the relative security of a 
foxhole and move forward under enemy 
fire. Yet this training has been no more 
hazardous and has had no higher injury 
rate than conventional 
training. 

The main value of military moun- 
taineering is the test which it presents to 
the individual. The soldier is required 
to face an element of personal danger 
which tests not only his knowledge and 
training but also his fortitude. It gives 
him an insight into his capabilities of 


methods _ of 


performing successfully under combat 
conditions. This type of training pre- 
sents the challenge of facing something 
unknown. What could be more unknown 
than the outcome of climbing on the side 
of a sheer cliff which drops straight down 
for 100 to 600 feet? The challenge is 
both physical and mental. When he has 
accepted and overcome the challenge, he 
has a better understanding of himself and 
of what he might expect when the chips 
are down. He acquires a feeling of con- 
fidence in himself that he cannot obtain 
in normal training. 

Military training also requires that a 
man become a part of a team and that he 
be able to handle himself and his equip- 
ment in such a manner that other mem- 
bers of the team can depend on him as 
much as he depends on them. Moun- 
taineering provides mutual need and re- 
liance training to a high degree. When 
two or three men are roped together they 
must coordinate and cooperate as a team, 
and they must rely upon each other if 
they are to succeed in the climb. The 
ability and training of each man are 
tested, and the results may determine 
whether a slip and fall are merely a jolt 
to the nerves or an injury. Such training 
builds not only individual confidence but 
confidence in the ability of other mem- 
bers of the team. 
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\Vhy hasn’t this type of training been 
expanded to include all soldiers of the 
Army ? The reason probably is the feeling 
that it is specialized training which stems 
from the days when it was first initiated 
into the Army by the 10th Mountain 
Division to meet a special military need. 
So long as one considers mountaineering 
on the level of division or battle group, 
it is in the class of specialized training. 
But if it is brought down to the level of 
the individual soldier and considered 
from the viewpoint of what it can ac- 
complish for him, it loses its specialized 
nature. It then becomes a part of the 
over-all physical and mental conditioning 
of the soldier for combat. 

Another reason may be the belief that 
this training requires special equipment. 
This impression stems from the general 
concept that every climber requires yards 
of rope, pitons, ice axes, special boots and 
other equipment. Such equipment would 
be needed if one were to climb Mt. 
Everest, but it is mot necessary for a 
short course in military climbing. All 
that is needed for training in basic mili- 
tary mountaineering is a 12-foot length 
of nylon rope and one snaplink per soldier 
and a 120-foot nylon climbing rope for 
every two climbers. 

A third reason may be the feeling that 
finding suitable training areas would be 
a problem. This problem can be solved. 
You don’t need the mountains of Colo- 
rado or Switzerland to conduct basic 
mountaineering. Almost any rock out- 
cropping will do. Bluffs along rivers, or 
even constructed climbing obstacles, will 
accomplish the purpose. 

There is much interest today in find- 
ing a way to determine a combat or 
fighting soldier from the non-fighting 
soldier. A one- or two-week moun- 
taineering course in the Army Training 
Program would help to make that deter- 
mination. A course in the fundamentals 
and basic techniques of rock climbing, to 
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include various types of climbs, would 
require the soldier to extend and test 
himself. The manner in which he con- 
ducts himself and his success or failure in 
completing the more difficult climbs will 
provide sound criteria on which to base 
his expected actions in actual combat. 

This training could also have a par- 
ticular advantage in future warfare. In 
spite of atomic capabilities, it is quite 
possible that nonatomic warfare will be 
fought in mountainous areas where the 
effects of nuclear weapons are somewhat 
diminished by the configuration of the 
terrain. 

This article is not an attempt to get 
the Army into the mountain-climbing 
business, but it 7s an attempt to bring into 
the Army, on a larger scale, a training 
medium which will help to produce a 
soldier who is more capable of thinking 
and acting for himself and as a member 


of a team. 
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LETTERS 


(continued from page 5) 
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is extracted from paragraph 34, chapter 
4, of Department of the Army Field 
Manual FM 21-76 entitled, Survival, 
published in October 1957. “It is gener- 
ally safe to try wild plant foods you see 
being eaten by birds and animals.” This 
field manual has been reviewed for accu- 
racy by the Surgeon General as well as 
other authoritative agencies. 

It is agreed that Dr. Van Dellen’s con- 
tention, “Just because we see a bird or 
animal eat the seed or fruit is no criterion 
that the substance is safe for human con- 
sumption,” cannot be disputed. Our 
Statement, ““... it won't hurt you,” actu- 
ally should have been qualified by the 
word, “generally.” 

The rules for survival are of necessity 
general. They are primarily guides to be 
adapted to specific situations. When con- 
fronted with starvation, the criterion for 
food selection is somewhat abstract, and 
the would-be survivor may assume a cal- 
culated risk. That risk certainly should 
be lessened by eating what birds and other 
animals are eating. At least, the taste- 
and-wait and do-like-the-monkeys-do 
methods described in the article, “Sur- 
vival,’ are worthwhile guidance in an 
emergency for the person who is unfamil- 
iar with plant life —Editor 


Fatal Mistake 
Sir: 
I would like to obtain a copy of the 


April 1957 issue of Infantry. I have made 
the fatal mistake of lending my regular 
subscription copy to a friend and as a 
result I am empty handed. If you have 
one available, please forward it to me. ... 
Also, I would like to obtain the format 
and/or requirements necessary to submit 
an article for publication. I want to 
thank you in advance for your assistance. 
Robert E. Ridder 
2340 N. 83d Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 


We're sorry, but we cannot fill your 
request. The April 1957 issue of Infan- 
try was a complete sell-out. However, 
we are sending you a copy of the first 
article on the pentomic Infantry division 
from that issue. This will enable you to 
complete your file on that subject. 

While there are no special require- 
ments or specific format for the submis- 
sion of articles to Infantry, it is desired 
that manuscripts be typed, double-spaced, 
on one side of legal or standard size pa- 
per. But, we will accept good articles of 
interest to Infantrymen, even if they are 
scratched out in pencil. Content is the 
important item. The material must be 
timely and of value to other Infantry- 
men. We are in constant need of this 
type of material and we pay for accepted 
articles. We would be happy to receive 
an article from you. Send it to: Editor, 
Infantry, Editorial and Pictorial Office, 
United States Army Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Georgia.—Editor 





The presence of our soldiers stimulates the morale and stiffens the resistance of 
our friends by constantly reminding them,—not in mere words but in the solid sub- 
stance of American men and American armaments right there with them,—that we 
are in this crusade for peace together, and that we intend to see it through together. 
In addition, the constant, visible evidence of our strength and resolution has a very 
discouraging effect upon any new plans the communists may have to extend the 
bounds of their “empire of fear” by armed aggression. 

SECRETARY OF THE ARMY WILBER M. Brucker. 
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DEVELOPED 


New Gasoline Tank Truck 


Long queues of Infantry tactical vehi- 
cles awaiting their turn at gasoline dis- 
tribution points may soon be a thing of 
the past. The Army is developing a 5000- 
gallon tractor-trailer tank truck which 
can deliver fuel to five vehicles simulta- 
neously. In this age of unprecedented 
mobility, such a distribution system will 
insure that the momentum of the attack 
is not stalled due to lack of fuel. A 
unique feature of the truck is that it will 
have cross-country capabilities and should 
therefore be able to provide support in 
any terrain to which other vehicles have 


access. 


Midget Mine Detector 


The Army Engineer Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories at Fort Belvoir 
have developed a mine detector only one- 
fourth as heavy as the current standard 
model. Designed to locate mines with 
metal components, the 7-pound detector 
is equipped with transistors instead of 
electron tubes. It has four times the bat- 
tery life of the standard model. 

Now ready for field testing, the new 
detector boasts increased sensitivity and 
improved stability. The device consists 
of four hermetically sealed, plug-in sub- 
assemblies each containing several trans- 
istors with associated circuity. Repair of 
the instrument requires only the replac- 
ing of one or more of the compact plug- 
in units. 
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WHAT'S NEW FOR INFANTRYMEN 


The search head is mounted on a col- 
lapsible handle, and wires connect it with 
the electronic and headset assembly. The 
indicator meter and a sensitivity switch 
are combined in a control box which 
also is attached to the handle. During 
operation, metal upsets the balance of the 
search head, and the electronic assembly 
amplifies the unbalance signal for head- 
set and meter indication. 


New Photo-Reconnaissance System 


A new photo-reconnaissance system to 
give combat commanders accurate low- 
level aerial photographs of enemy areas 
during the hours of darkness has been 
perfected. The new system employs a 
small, rugged, lightweight camera which 
can be sent over enemy lines in a pilotless 
drone plane. It will assist tactical com- 
manders in observing enemy positions and 
movements during hours of darkness or 
when screened from view. The camera, 
which provides its own illumination by 
means of an automatic flare ejector, 
makes a series of pictures so that a terrain 
strip can be photographed in a matter of 
seconds by a sequence of extremely rapid 
flashes. The capabilities offered by the 
camera are of major significance to the 
Army’s pentomic organization and its 
mode of operation. 


Loader For The Hawk 


A tractor-driven missile loader has 
been developed for the Army’s surface-to- 
air guided missile system, the Hawk. 
This loader makes it possible to transfer 
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Hawk missile loader. 


quickly three “birds” at a time from stor- 
age area to launcher. The self-propelled 
and highly-maneuverable loader is able 
to negotiate rough or muddy terrain. 

Units of the deadly accurate system, 
including the launcher, loader and mis- 
siles can be quickly moved to any isolated 
frontline location by fixed-wing aircraft, 
helicopters or land vehicles. 

For additional information on the 
Hawk, see, “What’s New For Infantry- 
men,” Infantry magazine, October 1957. 


New Life Jacket 


A pocket-size, lightweight, self-inflat- 
ing life preserver, which will keep the 
head of the wearer above water even if 
he has lost consciousness, has been devel- 
oped for use by combat troops. 

Utilizing the “trapped air” principle, 
the new preserver is designed to replace 
the bulky and cumbersome World War 
Il kapok and the belt types which were 
inflated by carbon dioxide capsules. 

The new jacket was made possible by 
the addition of an air-expansible collar 
assembly to a lightweight, fixed-pad pre- 
server. When the wearer falls into the 
water, the water pressure forces the trap- 
ped air to the upper torso, thus providing 
support and buoyancy. Consequently, the 
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need for oral, mechanical or chemical 
means of inflation has been elimina‘ed. 
An outlet valve releases the trapped air 
from the preserver for storage and ship- 
ping. 

The required volume of air in the pads 
is assured by the use of stays. Segmenta- 
tion and the use of light, waterproof fab- 
rics provide insurance against puncture. 
The jacket can be worn easily with com- 
bat equipment and the material and com- 
ponents will not corrode in salt water. 


Speed Photos by Radio 


Development of a portable radio fac- 
simile system has been disclosed by the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps. The new de- 
vice can send a high quality photo 40 
miles to its companion receiver within 
five minutes after the photographer clicks 
the shutter. The set can also send a photo 
thousands of miles over standard tele- 
phone lines or around the world by long- 
range radio circuits. 

Combining high speed Army picture 
sending techniques with Polaroid film 
that produces a finished print one minute 
after exposure, the system can send a 
picture in three minutes. The set is de- 
signed to fit easily into the back of a 
radio-equipped jeep or car, and may be 
mounted in a light reconnaissance plane 
or helicopter, allowing an aerial pho- 
tographer to send surveillance pictures 
continuously to battle headquarters di- 
rectly from the aircraft. 


New Tool Set 


A portable electric tool set has been 
developed by the U. S. Army Engineer 
Research and Development Laboratories. 
Designed to speed construction of bunk- 
ers and other emplacements in forward 
areas, the set has been recommended for 
issue to Infantry units to support the 
combat effectiveness of the pentomic 
Army. 

The set, consisting of carefully selected 
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hand and pneumatic tools, is trailer- 
mounted and air-droppable. The com- 
ponents are compactly arranged for all- 
purpose use and easy access. 

\lajor items include: two 10-inch cir- 
cular saws, two 24-inch chain saws, two 
15-watt lighting fixtures, a 34-inch re- 
versible electric drill, a 54-inch impact 
wrench, an electric hammer, a _ right- 
angle sander and a clay spader. 

Power for operating the instrument is 
provided by a 3- or 5-kw, 60-cycle, 115- 
volt engine generator which can be oper- 
ated either within or outside the standard 
',-ton military trailer. 


REVISED 


Supply and Property Accounting 
Procedures 


The United States Army Infantry 
School has reevaluated and reorganized 
its program of resident instruction gov- 
erning supply and property accounting 
procedures to conform with a new regu- 
lation, AR 735-35. The new regulation 
which supersedes SR 735-30-1 provides 
for a drastic reduction in the records re- 
quired at unit level and an increase in 
records required at battle group level. 
Property will be issued directly from bat- 
tle group S4 to the user (i. e., platoon 
leaders, ete.). 

The first resident instruction imple- 
menting the new system was presented 
during the month of January, and the 
USAIS Supply and Property Accounting 
Procedures Handbook, supporting the in- 
struction, is being revised and will be 
wailable in the near future. Revision of 
nonresident instruction in this subject 
was initiated concurrently with the 
changes in resident instruction. 


Jump Techniques 


The adoption of the C-123 and the 
C-130 aircraft as troop carriers has neces- 
sitated changes in the present methods 
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used by parachutists to exit from cargo 
compartments. The interior configura- 
tion of the compartments of these two 
aircraft differs from the older C-119 air- 
craft; therefore, a change in the approach 
to the jump door and in the present seven 
jump commands was necessary. 

The “shuffle, pivot and stand-in-the- 
door” technique has been replaced by 
shuffling all the way into the door, with 
the “outboard” foot leading. There is no 
pivot. This places the left foot in the 
right door and the right foot in the left 
door. With present troop carrier aircraft 
(C-119, C-123 and C-130) the matter of 
which foot is in the door is not as impor- 
tant as it was with the C-46 and C-47. 

Eight jump commands will be used 
instead of seven. The additional com- 
mand, “check static lines,” has been in- 
cluded primarily to insure that the jump- 
er’s static line is not “misrouted,” which 
could cause him to be towed by the air- 
craft. Upon receiving this command, 
each jumper will check the static line and 
the back pack of the man to his front. 
The last two men in the stick turn around 
so that the static line and back pack of 
the last man can be checked. 

At present, six new C-130 mock-ups 
are being used at USAIS for student fa- 
miliarization in the Basic Airborne 
Course. When a sufficient number of 
C-130s are available for general troop 
and school use, existing C-119 mock-ups 
will be modified to resemble the C-130 
and C-123 type mockups. Training will 
be conducted on C-123 mock-ups only in 
the event C-130 type aircraft are not 
available due to other commitments. The 
C-123 will be the alternate aircraft for 
jumping. 


Machinegun Instruction 


The adoption of the M60 machinegun 
has modified instruction in machinegun 
technique of fire at the United States 
Army Infantry School. While the school 
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is not giving instruction at this time on 
the M60, certain characteristics of this 
weapon have led to change in instruction 
with the light machinegun, .30-caliber, 
M1919A6. 

The Gunner’s and Leader’s rule can- 
not be applied to the M60, as the sight 
of that weapon is graduated only to 1200 
yards. Accordingly, there has been a re- 
duction in emphasis on these rules with 
the .30-caliber, M1919A6 machinegun. 
Instructional time has been reduced from 
two hours of conference and practical 
work to a conference of about 25-minutes 
duration. 

The computed Quadrant Elevation 
Method of firing from position defilade 
has been deleted from machinegun in- 
struction since the clinometer is not is- 
sued for the light machinegun. 

In addition, the inclusion of the M59 
Infantry personnel carrier in the Infantry 
division, with its mounted .50-caliber ma- 
chinegun, has led to an increase in time 
allotted for instruction on this weapon. 
Advanced noncommissioned officer, officer 
candidate and basic officer classes are now 
receiving instruction in characteristics 
and capabilities, general disassembly and 
assembly, adjustment of headspace and 
timing, and firing the familiarization 
course with the .50-caliber weapon. 


Battle Group Maintenance 


The new Infantry division has 
brought about vast changes in organiza- 
tion for maintenance within the battle 
group. As a result, there is now a 
greater degree of flexibility in mainte- 
nance than there was in the old triangu- 
lar division. 

Repairs will be made as far forward in 
the combat area as the tactical situation 
permits, thereby insuring increased mo- 
bility of the battle group. Whenever 
possible, under the new system of main- 
tenance, repair personnel will go to the 
equipment instead of the equipment being 
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transported to a rear repair area. Thus, 
many time-consuming evacuations will be 
eliminated, and equipment will be re- 
turned to the using unit more quickly 
than before. 

The battle group maintenance person- 
nel are assigned to the mortar battery 
and to the supply and maintenance pla- 
toon of headquarters and headquarters 
company. 

The motor transportation officer, a 
member of the battle group special staff, 
serves as the principal assistant to the 
battle group commander in matters con- 
cerning automotive maintenance and con- 
trol of transportation. He is responsible 
for directing the operation of motor 
transportation under battle group control 
and exercising staff supervision of vehicle 
maintenance. 

In addition to its organic maintenance 
personnel and equipment, the battle 
group is supported by one of the six 
direct support platoons of the forward 
support company in the division ord- 
nance battalion. Composed of one officer 
and 15 enlisted men, each platoon is fully 
mobile. It is capable of operating inde- 
pendently, of furnishing limited third 
echelon maintenance on the ordnance 
equipment of the battle group and of 
maintaining a limited supply of selected, 
fast-moving items of ordnance general 
supply. The medium wrecker of the 
ordnance platoon, which is used in sup- 
port of the battle group’s own light 
wrecker, will add greater evacuation ca- 
pability to the battle group. With the di- 
rect support platoon working with the 
battle group, a faster and more efficient 
maintenance operation will be 
possible. 


made 


Tactical Exercises 


Revision of Problem 7320, “Develop- 
ment of a Field and Command Post Ex- 
ercise for an Infantry Division Battle 
Group,” has been completed. The revi- 
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sion incorporates the use of atomic weap- 
ons at battle group level, utilization of 
Infantry carriers and employment of an 
Infantry battle group on an extended 
front. The revised problem reflects the 
latest tactical doctrine and techniques em- 
ployed under conditions of atomic war- 
fare. The problem may be used as a 
de in preparing exercises for training 
or testing battle group-size units in mod- 
ern tactical exercises. 


Physical Training Chart 


New teaching points are being incor- 
porated in GTA 21-39, “Physical Train- 
’ which is now undergoing revision. 
The revised chart will include illustra- 
tions of positions and exercises of grass 
drills, rifle drills and Army Drill Nr. 1. 
The revision will also delete exercises 
which are no longer used. 


TESTED 
Jet Aircraft for Infantry Operations 


\ test of T-37 jet aircraft in support 
of Infantry tactical operations was re- 
cently conducted at the United States 
Army Infantry School. Designated Pro- 
iect Long Arm, the test was held to 
determine tactics and techniques for the 
employment of higher performance Army 
observance aircraft during Infantry bat- 
tlefield operations. 

The 5-phase test simulated, as accu- 
rately as possible, combat conditions vis- 
ialized in future warfare. Three T-37 
et aircraft, on loan to the Army from 
the United States Air Force, participated 


n the experiment. 


Plastic Shell Casing 


A lightweight, low cost, plastic shell 
casing has been developed and success- 
fully tested by scientists and is now ready 
for Army field tests and cost studies. If 
the results are favorable, it is possible 
that plastic will replace the brass as well 
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as the steel casing developed during the 
Korean conflict. 

Weighing less than half as much as 
metal cases, plastic prototypes for the 
105mm field gun used by both the Army 
and Marine Corps show a saving of 
three pounds. Other advantages are 
economy in vital war materials and ship- 
ping plus an expected lesser cost of mass- 
produced plastic cases. In past tests, some 
casings have been fired several times from 
guns and remained undamaged after be- 
ing subjected to extremely high temper- 
atures and pressures. Future tests by the 
Army are designed to determine whether 
the plastic is sufficiently sturdy to with- 
stand the rough handling of world-wide 
shipping and actual use under battlefield 
conditions. 


Cold-Wet Boot 


A cold-wet boot is being tested by 
troops of the 4th Infantry Division at 
Fort Lewis. The new footwear will be 
compared with the older thermal boot 
often referred to as the Mickey Mouse 
boot, Arctic boot or other names. 


The tests, planned by the United 


Cold-wet boot. 
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States Army Infantry Board at Fort Ben- 
ning, will seek to answer questions re- 
garding suitability, warmth, comfort, 
and the effects of cold and dampness. 
Suggestions will be sought for improving 
the boot. Sizing and fitting methods will 
also get a thorough examination. 


Communication by Infrared 


Infrared light rays may provide an- 
other method of transmitting messages 
over a battlefield if current tests continue 
satisfactorily. Signal Corps engineers 
have found it possible to “modulate” 
(put a voice on) an infrared wave and 
use it for two-way communication over 
considerable distances. 

Radio or wire messages are fed electri- 
cally into the “invisible light” transmit- 
ter. The electrical output at the receiv- 
ing end can be put on a telephone line, 
radio transmitter or public address sys- 
tem as desired. Relay stations on hilltops 
can be established to extend the range of 
the system, which has a line-of-sight 
characteristic comparable to that of tele- 
vision transmission. The light waves can 
be contracted into a very narrow beam 
which can only be intercepted or stopped 
by physically coming into the beam. Ex- 
istence of the beam can be detected by an 
enemy only through the use of special 


Surveillance drone. 


equipment. If adopted, the system would 
alleviate the radio traffic congestion 
which frequently arises in time of con- 
flict. In addition, it would reduce the 
need for time-consuming wire laying and 
would not be vulnerable to cutting. 


Weapon-Mounted Camera 


Cameras mounted on rifles and auto- 
matic weapons are being used in tests at 
the Combat Developments Experimental 
Center, Fort Ord, to determine the vul- 
nerability of low-flying aircraft to small- 
arms fire from ground troops. Each time 
a camera-equipped weapon is triggered, a 
picture is snapped. The film will show 
how well a man has kept the moving tar- 
get in his sights—in other words, how 
many hits are scored. 


UNDER STUDY 
Surveillance Drone 


The Army has awarded a two-year 
study contract to Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory to keep combat surveillance 
in step with advancements in modern 
warfare. The purpose of the study is to 
improve battlefield surveillance systems 
which employ radar, infrared, 
meteorological, drone reconnaissance, 
photographic and televisual means. Such 
information is vital to commanders who 
may operate in combat zones covering 
thousands of square miles and who will 
be employing devastating modern weap- 
ons. 

Already on order for this purpose is a 
twin-tailed, unmanned flying reconnais- 
sance device called a “surveillance 
drone.” Described as the first craft of 
its type, the SD-3 can utilize photog- 
raphy, radar or infrared rays. 

In the future, prominent scientists and 
engineers will collaborate with Army of- 
ficials to review present reconnaissance 
tactics and techniques with the aim of 
recommending new methods for gather- 
ing battlefield information. 
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APPROVED 
New Pockets for Summer Shorts 


Department of the Army recently an- 
nounced that cotton-drill pockets will be 
replaced by nylon mesh on the summer 
knee-length trousers. Field tests have 
proven that the cotton khaki short trous- 
ers with nylon mesh pockets are cooler 
and more comfortable for warm-weather 
wear. Procurement of the new pocket 
material will begin as soon as present 
stocks are exhausted. 


Carbine Trainfire Course 


United States Continental Army 
Command has approved the adoption of 
a carbine Trainfire course. This is a 
continuation of the Army’s efforts to add 
achieve effective training 
small-arms marksmanship 


realism and 
within the 
program. 

The new course is essentially the same 
as that used for the M1 rifle, except that 
target ranges have been reduced to match 
the shorter range of the carbine. During 
instruction field firing, the carbine targets 
are placed at 75, 125 and 175 meters in- 
stead of at 75, 175 and 300 meters used 
with the rifle. 

Since the zero of the carbine is 200 
meters, some modifications in the system 
for scoring the weapon have become nec- 
essary. The zero of the carbine is ob- 
tained by firing on a 25-meter range and 
placing the shot group 8.5 centimeters 
above the point of aim. The record course 
also has been modified, since carbine tar- 
gets extend only 200 meters instead of to 
350 meters in the rifle course. The dif- 
ference is made up by exposing the 
shorter-range targets more often. 

The similarity between carbine and 
rile Trainfire courses permits the use of 
one range for both. It has been assumed 
that all men armed with the carbine will 
have previously fired the rifle course. For 
this reason, target detection is scheduled 
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as concurrent training and may be elim- 
inated if time is short. This considera- 
tion makes it possible to fire the carbine 
course in 46 hours as compared to the 78 
hours required for the rifle course. It is 
anticipated that the carbine Trainfire 
course will be implemented when Train- 
fire ranges for the rifle are in operation. 


Protective Minefields 

The authority to employ protective 
minefields has been retained at battle 
group or higher echelon, according to a 
recent decision of U. §S. Continental 
Army Command. Battle group com- 
manders, like battalion commanders in 
the old triangular organization, may del- 
egate the authority to employ this type 
minefield to company commanders for 
certain missions. But it is not anticipated 
that the battle group commander, who is 
the lowest commander with the authority 
to employ defensive minefields, will be 
given the option of delegating that au- 
thority to company commanders. 


FIELD MANUALS 


The following training literature is be- 
ing written or rewritten. Publication 
cannot be expected until later this year: 

FM 7-10, Rifle Company, Infantry 
Division Battle Group (new) 

FM 7-40, Infantry Division Battle 
Group (new) 

FM 21-150, C1, Hand-to-Hand Com- 
bat (change) 

FM 72-20, Jungle Operations (revi- 
sion ) 

DA Pamphlet 23-2, Hits Count (re- 
vision ) 

The following manuals have been for- 
warded to USCONARC for approval: 

FM 21-18, Foot Marches (revision) 

FM 23-32, 3.5-inch Rocket Launcher 
( revision ) 

FM 23-82, 106mm Rifle, M40A1 (re- 
vision ) 


ROTCM 145-60, Small Unit Tactics 
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Including Communications (revision) 


ROTCM 145-80, Logistics (revision ) 


ROTCM 
tion (revision ) 

The following manuals have been for- 
warded to Department of the Army for 
approval and publication: 

FM 57-35, Army Tactical Transport 
Aviation Combat Operations (new) 

ROTCM = 145-41, Crew Served 
Weapons and Gunnery (revision) 

The following manuals have been pub- 
lished by Department of the Army and 
are available to instructors through nor- 
mal supply channels: 

FM 21-20, Physical Training (revi- 
sion ) 

FM 21-50, Ranger Training (new) 

FM 23-71, Rifle Marksmanship 
Course Trainfire I (new) 

ATT 11-25, Signal Battalion, Infan- 
try Division, TOE 11-5T (ROCID) 


(new) 


TRAINING FILMS 


The following training films have been 
approved for release to requesting units: 

GF 19-32, Riot Control Formations— 
Part I11—Vehicles and Foot Forma- 
tions, 12 minutes 

MF 5-8275, Maps for the Army, 38 
minutes (color) 

MF 5-8854, Engineers in Combat— 
World War II, 24 minutes 

MF 11-8842, Security and You, 18 
minutes 

MF 12-8767, 
High—NCO 
(color) 

MF 16-8599, Are You Ready for 
Service ?>—What It’s All About, 10 min. 

MF 16-8600, Are You Ready for 
Service ?—Getting Ready Morally, 10 
minutes 

MF 16-8601, Are You Ready for 
Service ?>—Miilitary Life and You, 10 
minutes 

MF 16-8825, Are You Ready for 
Service?—Why You, 13 minutes 


145-100, Service Orienta- 


Harry’s Hat 
Leadership, 21 


Hangs 
minutes 
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MF 20-8783, Paddle a Safe Canoe, 15 
minutes 

MF 20-8844, Knowing’s Not Enough 
(safety), 28 minutes 

OC 13, Mission of the United States 
Air Force, 33 minutes 

SFS 5-119, U. S. Heavy Antitank 
Mine, M15, 10 minutes (color) 

SFS 5-120, Soviet TM-41 Antitank 
Mine, 6 minutes 

SFS 5-144, Aluminum Floating Foot- 
bridge, 11 minutes 

TF 5-2217, Explosives and Demoli- 
tions—Part I—Demolition of a Rein- 
forced Concrete “T” Beam Bridge, 9 
minutes 

TF 5-2351, Demolitions—Non-Elec- 
tric Priming, 8 minutes 

TF 5-2352, Demolitions—Placing, 
Spacing and ‘Tamping  Breaching 
Charges, 5 minutes 

TF 5-2408, Map 
Characteristics of 
minutes 

TF 5-2413, Map Reading, Basic: Lo- 
cation, 4 minutes 

TF 5-2455, Land Mine Warfare, 
Full-Release Firing Device, M3, 8 min. 

TF 5-2457, Crane-Shovel Unit, De- 
taching the Shovel Front, 8 minutes 

TF 5-2458, Crane-Shovel Unit, At- 
taching the Piledriver, 6 minutes 

TF 5-2459, Crane-Shovel Unit, At- 
taching the Backhoe, 7 minutes 

TF 5-2460, Crane-Shovel Unit, At- 
taching Clamshell and Dragline Buckets, 
7 minutes 

TF 5-2461, Crane-Shovel Unit, At- 
taching the Crane Front Ends, 7 minutes 

TF 5-2463, Guided Missile Equip- 
ment—N IKE—Flow Control and Door 
Cushioning Adjustment, 5 minutes 

TF 5-2465, Guided Missile Equip- 
ment—NIKE—Door Cylinders, Remov- 
al, 7 minutes 

TF 5-2467, Guided Missile Equip- 
ment—N IKE—Power 


placement, 9 minutes 


Reading, Basic: 
Contour Lines, 6 
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TF 9-2500, Automotive Trouble 
Shooting—Part [X—Springs and Shock 
Absorbers, 19 minutes 

TF 9-2510, Fundamentals of Ammu- 
nition Renovation, 32 minutes 

TF 9-2537, Ignition Timing—GMC 
Engine, 5 minutes 

TF 9-2542, Preparation of Vehicles 
for Deep Water Fording—Part II— 
Track Vehicles, 32 minutes 

TF 16-2515, Gratitude—Thanks to 
Whom? 5 minutes 

TF 17-2495, 
Truck, M62—Part 
Removal, 7 minutes 

TF 19-2540, Investigation of Narcot- 
ics Offenses, 40 minutes 

TF 20-2561, The Pentomic Army, 50 
minutes (color) 

TF 44-2166, NIKE-AJAX Battery, 
Energizing and  Deenergizing the 
Ground-Guidance Equipment—Part I— 
Acquisition Radar (U), 18 minutes 





Wrecker 
Plant 


Medium 
I1—Power 


TF 44-2171, NIKE-AJAX Battery, 
Emergency Energizing Checks and Ad- 
justments—Part I11—Computer (U), 
20 minutes 

TF 44-2168, NIKE-AJAX Battery, 
Energizing and  Deenergizing the 
Ground-Guidance Equipment—Part III 
—Miissile Tracking Radar, 11 minutes 

TF 44-2360, The Skysweeper—Artil- 
lery Drill, 27 minutes 

TF 44-2528, Operation of the Sky- 
sweeper Radar, 36 minutes 

TF 44-2530, NIKE—Guardian of the 
Cities, 15 minutes 

TF 55-2312, Helicopter Maintenance 
—Part V—Rotor Blade Inspection, Re- 
pair and tracking (H-19, H-34, H-37), 


33 minutes 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 


The following instructional material 
is suitable for resident as well as nonresi- 
dent instruction and may be ordered from 
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Infantry is the only official magazine published specifically for Infan- 





trymen and those who work with the Infantry. No funds are appropriated 
for this publication and there is no source of revenue except the sale of 
subscriptions. If you find Infantry helpful, please encourage others to sub- 
scribe. Be sure to tell them that this professional magazine will be bigger 
and even better starting with the next issue. You will find a convenient 
subscription form on the reverse side of this page. Please pass this on to 
a friend who will benefit from the latest information on new developments 
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the Book Department, United States stration covering mobility factors; prin- 


Army Infantry School, Fort Benning, ciples and techniques of vehicle recovery, 
Ga., at the prices shown‘ 10¢. 

Driver Selection and Training, 4984- Vehicle Familiarization, 4900-USAR. 
USAR, 1 hour. An integrated conference 1 hour. Integrated conference and ‘em- 
and demonstration covering the selection onstration of vehicles assigned to the In- 
ané training of wheeled- and -tracked- fantry division battle group, covering 
vehicles. 15¢. nomenclature, capabilities and ease of 

Battle Group in Withdrawal from Ac- maintenance features; trends and devel- 
tion, 2414-46-USAR, 6 hours. A map opments. 15¢. 
exercise illustrating the principles applic- The Personnel Carrier and M-Series 
able to the planning for a reinforced In- Tanks, 4970-USAR, 2 hours. Confer- 


fantry battle group in both a night and a 
daylight withdrawal from a defensive po- 
sition. 70¢. 


ence and demonstration covering the 
characteristics of the personnel carrier, 


—_— , external and internal automotive fea- 
Field Fortification and Camouflage, 


2748-USAR, 2 hours. An integrated 
conference and demonstration covering 


tures to include a discussion of preventive 
maintenance indicators, capabilities and 


" . ° ° : itati ° r sclae secriecin: { 
the techniques and principles of construc- limitations of the vehicle; discussion of 


tion of field fortifications, wire obstacles, organic M-series tanks. Practical exer- 
and camouflage planning. 15¢. cise in the conduct of an inspection of a 

Vehicle Recovery, 4711-USAR, 1 personnel carrier by use of preventive 
hour. Integrated conference and demon- maintenance indicators. 15¢. 
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Pe Pentomic materials available 











Problems, handbooks and other instructional materials have been developed by 
the United States Army Infantry School for the pentomic Infantry division. Here ore 
a few of the many items now available for purchase trom the Book Department: 


2041-USAR Rifle Platoon in the Attack .20 
2062-USAR Weapons and Assault Gun Platoon in the Attack 45 
2140-USAR Rifle Company in Attack, Mounted 85 
2239-USAR Rifle Company in Retrograde Movements 70 
2245-USAR Rifle Company in Defense 70 
2301-A6-USAR Battle Group in the Attack (6 Hrs. Terrain Exercise) ao 
2301-A14-USAR Battle Group in the Attack (4 Hrs. Terrain Exercise) 1.50 
2304-USAR Battle Group in the Attack (4 Hrs. Map Exercise) 1.75 
2318-USAR Battle Group in Night Attack 90 
2332-USAR Battle Group in the Attack 1.20 
2401-USAR Battle Group in Position Defense .90 
2406-USAR Battle Group in Strong Point 1.10 
2408-USAR Battle Group in Defense 1.20 
2503-USAR Battle Groups of the Brigade in Delaying Action 95 
2506-USAR Battle Groups of the Brigade in Attack—Mobile Operations 1.75 
2662-USAR Mortar Battery in Action 45 
2775-USAR CBR Warfare .20 
2795-12-USAR Defense Measures against Atomic Explosions 25 
3631-USAR Communication System of the Rifle Company .20 
3632-USAR Communication System of the Rifle Company and Mortar Battery .40 
3635-USAR Communication System of the Battle Group .20 
3636-USAR Communication System of the Infantry Division, ROCID .30 
4970R-USAR Personnel Carrier & M-Series Tanks .20 
6612A-USAR Collection of Information 75 
6628-USAR The S2 at Work 95 
7251-USAR Preparation of a Field Exercise—Rifle Platoon in Attack (ROCID) .70 
Combat Operations Handbook 25 
Command and Military Leadership Handbook .30 
Combat Logistics Handbook 45 
Advance Sheet, Infantry Division Battle Group 65 
Trainfire | 10 
New Lightweight Rifle System 05 
Commanders Handbook for Preventive Maintenance 1.60 


A catalog of all available items will be sent upon request. If order is less than $5.00, add 25¢ 
for postage. For orders of more than $5.00, add five percent of the total amount of the order. Please 
include remittance with order or, if the material is for a unit, give billing instructions. Only members 
of the U. S. Armed Forces (Active Army, National Guard and Reserve) are permitted to purchase this 


material, and military identification must be furnished with order. 


Write: The Book Department, U.S. Army Infantry School, Ft. Benning, Ga. 
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